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CHAPTER    XI. 

T  was  the  21th  of  July,  1857. 
About  twenty-five  hundred  of  us 
were  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon, 
about  twenty-five  or  -six  miles 
south-east  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  the  pioneer  company  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Several  weeks  before  this,  Governor 
Young,  or  as  everybody  preferred  to  call 
him,  Brother  Brigham.  sent  out  invita- 
tions to  a  large  number  of  people  to  take 
part  in  this  celebration,  which  was  to  be 
one  of  the  grandest  events  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  State  of  Deseret.  Your 
grandfather  had  been  invited,  but  his  af- 
fairs were  so  pressing  at  the  time  that  he 
could  not  go.  I  went,  however,  with  an- 
other family  who  were  going  from  our 
part  of  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  might  be 
seen  this  large  company  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  all  sorts  of  vehicles 
loaded  with  provisions  and  bedding, 
making  its  way  toward  the  head  of  Cot- 
tonwood Canyon.  Brigham  was  there,  so 
was  Heber  O,  as  was  General  Wells  with 
armed  militia  men;  there  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  boys  who  had  been  under  military 
training,  the  favorites  of  the  Governor. 


At  night,  or  rather  in  the  evening,  all 
the  people  were  called  together.  After 
prayer  by  President  Kimball,  in  which  he 
invoked  God's  favors  upon  the  whole 
valley  and  its  inhabitants,  and  especially 
on  this  particular  spot  and  our  celebra- 
tion, President  Young  spoke.  He  referred 
to  the  great  blessings  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  people  since  their  entrance  into  the 
valley  just  ten  years  ago,  and  outlined  the 
program  for  the  next  day.  Then  we  were 
all  dismissed,  some  to  go  to  bed,  others  to 
talk  about  "old  times,"  and  still  others  to 
dance. 

But  I  must  tell  you  something  about 
the  preparations  that  were  made.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  lumber  company 
in  this  canyon  that  owned  and  operated 
three  saw  mills  between  the  point  where 
we  were  holding  our  celebration  and  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon.  These  mills  had 
furnished  lumber  enough  to  make  several 
large  pavilions,  roofed  over  with  poles  and 
brush.  These  improvised  dancing  halls  we 
used  to  call  boweries,  which  were  generally 
used  during  the  summer  season  in  the 
absence  of  regular  meeting  houses.  As 
we  had  plenty  of  good  music  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  had  a  lively  time  that  night. 

Promptly  at  12  the  music  and  the 
laughter  cf  the  "ball-room"  were  hushed, 
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and  before  long  everyone  had  gone  to 
rest.  And  what  a  silence  that  was,  there 
in  that  grand  old  canyon,  on  the  large 
tableland  jutting  forth  purposely,  it 
seemed,  from  the  huge  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  cool  breezes  playing  over 
our  heads  with  the  pines,  and  above  all 
the  snow-capped  peaks  keeping  guard 
over  our  silent  camp,  where  eleven  years 
ago,  no  human  life  could  have  been  found 
either  there  or  in  all  the  broad  valley  be- 
low us! 

Next  morning  early  the  camp  was 
awake.  The  stars  and  stripes  waved  from 
the  highest  point  that  could  be  seen  from 
where  we  were  as  also  from  the  highest 
pine  tree  near  us.  At  an  early  hour  the 
people  met  again  for  public  entertain- 
ment. There  were  the  customary  singing, 
speaking,  and  declamation,  followed  by  a 
fine  drill  by  the  comi  any  of  boys  I  spoke 
of  a  minute  ago.  This  last  created  quite 
a  sensation  and  brought  forth  much 
praise. 

Then  the  people  separated  into  groups. 
Some  clambered  up  the  mountains;  others 
wandered  about  under  the  trees  in  the 
tall  grass;  others  sought  amusement  in 
games,  and  still  others  sought  cozy  nooks 
where  they  might  recall  to  each  other  ex- 
periences in  Missouri  and  Illinois  through 
which  they  had  passed  in  common. 

In  the  afternoon  while  all  these  things 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  a  group 
of  four  men  on  horseback  was  seen  coming 
towards  our  camp.  Three  of  them  were 
apparently  worn  with  travel,  while  the 
fourth  was  fresh  from  the  city.  But  they 
had  all  come  from  Salt  Lake  that  day. 
They  made  their  way  to  where  President 
Young  was,  and  began  relating  something 
in  grave  earnest.  Presently,  Brother 
Brigham  sent  word  for  the  leading  men  to 
come  to  him  immediately,  which  they 
did.  For  a  long  time  they  were  engaged 
in  discussing  some  serious  situation  that 
had  arisen  since  we  came  into  the  canyon. 


What  was  it?  This  was  on  the  lips  of 
everyone.  None  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, yet  everybody  felt  that  something 
had.  What  was  it?  Had  the  city  been 
burned?  or  been  swept  away  by  a  storm 
in  our  absence?  Eagerly  we  scanned  one 
another's  faces  for  intelligence  of  this 
mysterious  something,  unexpected  even 
to  the  President.  But  there  was  no  an- 
swer.    We  had  to  wait. 

We  learned  shortly  that  the  four  new- 
comers were  A.  O.  Smoot,  O.  P.  Rock- 
well, Judson  Stoddard,  and  Elias  Smith; 
but  this  information  only  aroused  our 
curiosity  the  more,  as  we  knew  that  the 
first  three  were  in  the  East  a  few  days 
ago.  It  must,  therefore,  be  some  dreadful 
thing  that  had  happened  there,  or  be- 
tween the  States  and  Deseret. 

***** 

That  evening  our  anxious  questions 
were  answered.  An  army  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  on  its  way  to 
drive  or  kill  the  "Mormons!" 

For  a  moment  or  two  no  one  in  all  that 
audience  seemed  to  be  alive,  so  like  a 
congregation  of  stone  images  were  we  all. 
The  thing  was  so  sudden,  that  no  one 
could  have  spoken  if  his  life  depended 
upon  it.  Everything  else  in  the  way  of 
a  public  calamity  had  been  guessed  at, 
when  we  were  asking  one  another  what 
had  occurred.  But  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  this  that  any  one  could 
have  remotely  got  hold  of.  If  President 
Buchanan  could  have  looked  upon  that 
blank  stare  in  each  of  these  twenty-five 
hundred  faces,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exclaimed — 

"What  in  the  world  have  I  done?'' 

Daniel  H.  Wells,  being  requested  by 
President  Young  to  do  so,  told  us  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

Some  of  the  brethren  while  on  their 
way  to  Independence,  Missouri,  had  been 
met  by  soldiers  and  wagons  loaded  with 
supplies.    But  they  thought  nothing  of  it 
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at  the  time,  for  they  were  told  in  answer 
to  questions  that  the  troops  were  what 
they  called  reconnoitering  on  the  Indian 
frontiers!  Nor  were  their  suspicions 
aroused  when,  on  approaching  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  they  learned  that  con- 
tractors were  gathering  supplies  for  these 
United  States  soldiers  as  if  these  latter 
were  going  on  a  long  expedition.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  told  in  so  many  words 
that  the  troops  were  on  their  way  to  Utah, 
that  they  would  believe  it;  and  even  then 
they  had  a  suspicion  that  they  were  being 
fooled.  They  were  convinced,  however, 
presently  when  the  postmaster  refused  to 
give  the  mail  carrier  any  Utah  mail,  say- 
ing that  none  would  for  the  time  being 
b(  sent  there. 

Upon  learning  these  things,  they  had 
ridden  west  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  order 
to  communicate  the  facts  to  President 
Young.  Three  of  these  four  men  whose 
names  I  gave  a  moment  ago  had  come  five 
hundred  miles  in  as  many  days.  They 
had,  of  course,  gone  direct  to  Salt  Lake. 
and  from  there  had  come  that  day  to  the 
canyon  with  Elias  Smith. 

President  Young  did  not  say  a  word. 

Next  day  we  broke  up  our  camp,  going 
hastily  to  our  homes  in  the  city,  to  rumi- 
nate over  the  strange  things  that  we  had 
heard. 

It  was  at  least  certain  that  an  army  was 
coming  to  crush  a  rebellion  supposed  to 
exist  among  us.  But  there  was  no  rebel- 
lion, nor  thoughts  of  one.  Why,  then, 
should  the  President  of  the  United  States 
send  an  army  to  Utah?  It  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  just  what  his  motive  was, 
even  at  this  late  day,  much  less  was  it  at 
the  time.  But  as  near  as  we  could  get  at 
the  matter,  it  was  this: 

You  know  that  Utah  was  a  territory 
then;  and  a  territory  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  its  own  governor.  Its 
judges  also  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
To  be  sure,  the  first  governor   here  was 


President  Young,  who  was  governor  in 
this  year;  but  that  was  very  exceptional, 
for  rarely  is  a  person  whose  home  is  per- 
manently in  the  territory  appointed  to  this 
office.  The  judges  were  therefore  mostly 
sent  here  from  the  East.  Often  these  men 
were  not  honorable;  and  besides  some  of 
them  had  a  great  deal  of  hatred  against 
the  Saints.  Then,  too,  there  were  some 
Gentiles  living  here,  as  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  who  from  some  selfish  or  other 
low  motive  endeavored  to  create  a  mis- 
understanding in  the  East  concerning 
the  people  of  Utah.  Such  a  judge  was 
Drummond,  and  such  a  Gentile  was  Ma- 
graw. 

Both  of  these  wrote  letters  to  President 
Buchanan  and  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington in  which  they  sought  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  "Mormons"  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  the  nation  nor  for  the 
property  and  lives  of  Gentiles.  One  of 
them  said  that  the  court  records  had  been 
burned,  and  that  Governor  Young  par- 
doned all  the  "Mormons"  that  were  sen- 
tenced, but  would  not  pardon  outsiders. 
All  of  which  was  as  untrue  as  any  lie  that 
could  be  invented. 

And  so  Buchanan  sent  an  army  out 
here  on  the  strength  of  these  and  one  or 
two  other  letters  sent  to  him  privately  from 
Utah  by  our  bitterest  enemies.  The  proper 
step  for  him  to  have  taken  was  the  usual 
one  of  sending  some  men  out  here  to  in- 
vestigate affairs,  to  report  to  him,  and 
then  he  might  act  accordingly.  This  is 
what  he  did  do,  when  word  reached  him  of 
some  trouble  in  Kansas.  But  he  evidently 
took  it  for  granted,  as  so  many  people  do 
today,  that  anything  bad  said  of  the 
"Mormons"  must  necessarily  be  true,  and 
needs  no  investigation. 

Those  were  days  of  great  excitement  in 
Utah.  It  was  almost  the  sole  topic  of 
conversation  and  also  of  the  discourses  at 
the  meetings.  The  authorities  of  the 
Church, remembering  the  troubles  through 
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which  the  people  had  passed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  1S47,  littered  some  strong 
words  from  the  tabernacle  stand.  Presi- 
dent Young,  for  instance,  declared  that 
the  Saints  should  not  be  driven  again; 
the  army  should  not  enter  the  valley. 
"We  have  transgressed  no  law,"  he  said, 
"neither  do  we  intend  to  do  so;  but  as 
for  any  nation  coming  to  destroy  this 
people,  God  Almighty  being  my  helper,  it 
shall  not  be!" 

The  army  came,  twenty-five  hundred 
strong,  and  encamped  beyond  the  east 
mountains.  But  our  men  armed  them- 
selves and  prepared  for  action.  That 
winter  they  built  some  fortifications  to 
prevent  the  army  from  coming  into  the 
valley;  and  bands  of  bold  riders  scattered 
the  army's  animals,  and  burned  some  of 
their  wagons.  No  doubt  the  soldiers 
were  "fighting  mad"  at  not  being  able  to 
get  through  the  pass  in  the  canyon  where 
they  could  obtain  better  shelter  and  pro- 
visions.    But  they  couldn't. 

In  the  meanwhile,  men  were  coming  to 
have  talks  with  President  Young  con- 
cerning the  trouble.  Governor  Cumming, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Young,  was  one  of  his  most  frequent 
visitors.  Somehow,  though  I  don't  know 
in  just  what  way  it  was  done,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  army  was  to 
pass  through  Salt  Lake.  President  Young 
insisted,  though,  that  they  must  not  camp 
within  forty  miles  of  the  city. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  marvelous  spectacles  of  our  whole 

history  as  a  people. 

***** 

Though  President  Young  had  con- 
sented to  let  the  army  pass  through  Salt 
Lake,  yet  he  had  serious  misgivings  as  to 
what  they  would  do.  At  any  rate,  he 
didn't  propose  to  let  them  have  any  temp- 
tation to  commit  depredations. 

So  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  that 
the  army  had  come  there  to  destroy  the 


"Mormons"  that  rather  than  suffer  a  repe 
tition  of  the  cruelties  of  Far  West  and 
Nauvoo,  he  would  remove  his  people  from 
the  Territory  of  Utah  into  another  place, 
and  burn  everything  that  they  had  built 
here.  At  a  meeting  in  the  tabernacle,  at 
which  I  was  present,  he  said  that  any  per- 
son who  would  not  destroy  his  property 
for  this  purpose  would  better  leave  the 
Territory  before  it  was  to  be  done.  He 
called  for  a  show  of  hands  from  the  con- 
gregation upon  the  proposition,  and  every 
hand  in  that  vast  throng  shot  up  as  a  sign 
of  assent. 

"Before  I  will  again  suffer  as  I  have  in 
times  gone  by,"  he  said  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  "there  shall  not  be  left  one 
building,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a 
fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  or 
hay  that  will  burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our 
enemies.  I  am  sworn,  if  driven  to  extrem- 
ity to  lay  waste  this  land  in  the  name  of 
Israel's  God,  and  our  enemies  shall  find  it 
as  barren  as  when  we  came  here." 

Word  was  accordingly  sent  to  all  the 
settlements  north  to  move  south  at  any 
moment  when  it  appeared  that  the  army 
was  about  to  enter  the  valley.  Every  town 
in  all  the  northern  country  to  a  man  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  order.  The  people 
loaded  their  wagons  with  provisions  to 
last  them  a  long  time,  and  came  down  to- 
wards the  city.  For  days  the  roads  from 
the  farthest  town  above  Salt  Lake  to 
Provo  were  one  continuous  train  of  teams 
all  moving  in  the  same  direction — south- 
ward! The  people  in  the  city  did  the 
same  thing. 

I  remember  distinctly  what  a  time  our 
family  had  during  these  days. 

When  word  went  out  for  the  prepara- 
tion, your  grandfather  came  home  and 
told  us  that  we  should  have  to  get  ready 
right  away.  So  we  began.  We  had  so 
many  things  to  look  after!  There  were 
the  provisions — we  must  get  as  much 'as 
we  could  possibly  put  into  the  wagon,  for 
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we  did  not  know  where  we  were  going  nor 
how  long  we  should  be  on  the  way;  then 
there  were  the  bedding  and  our  clothes. 
For  whatever  we  did  not  take  with  us 
would  be  burned;  not  one  of  those  thou- 
sands of  people  then  in  the  city  ever  ex- 
pected to  see  his  home  again,  but  on  the 
contrary  firmly  believed  that  in  a  few  days 
what  was  then  a  beautiful  valley,  or  rather 
a  series  of  beautiful  valleys,  teeming  with 
life  and  plenty,  the  result  of  ten  years' 
hard  battle  with  the  elements,  wordd  be 
a  mass  of  charred  ruins! 

As  we  had  three  families  to  move  and 
only  one  wagon  to  move  them  in,  you  can 
imagine  what  a  time  and  what  trouble  it 
required.  I  was  the  first  to  leave  home  for 
the  unknown.  It  rained  all  the  time,  not 
only  while  I  was  on  the  way,  but  also  for 
several  days  after  I  got  to  Provo.  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  had 
stopped. 

The  whole  country  was  one  great  camp 
I  was  by  myself — I  and  the  children;  for 
I  had  two  by  this  time,  your  uncle  Jesse 
and  your  mother.  As  your  grandfather 
had  gone  back  after  the  other  families 
with  the  covered  wagon,  I  had  to  stay  in 
a  tent.  But  this  was  a  poor  protection 
from  the  rain.  In  about  a  week  we  were 
all  together  again.  Meantime  the  whole 
camp  kept  moving  gradually  along,  the 
head  being  many  miles  farther  south. 

But  there  were  sufficient  men  left  in 
the  city  and  all  the  northern  settlements 
to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  in  case 
the  army  made  any  "false  move."  Our 
place  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  that  it 
could  have  been  fired  while  the  enemy 
was  unlatching  the  gate.  Everything 
that  could  be  got  into  the  house  was  put 
there.  And  around  the  stair  case  was  a 
great  pile  of  straw,  with  wood  so  arranged 
about  it  as  to  be  easily  caught  in  the 
flames.  The  men,  however,  that  were  to 
accomplish  this  immense  work  of  destroy- 
ing their  own  property,  lay  hidden.     So 


that  desolation  and  silence  reigned  every- 
where. 

In  this  condition  the  new  Governor — 
Cumming — and  his  wife  came  upon  the 
scene.  Wherever  they  went  they  saw  no 
one.  It  was  a  dead  city.  The  fruit  still 
hung,  unripened,  on  the  trees,  the  water 
trickled  down  the  sidewalks  in  its  ac- 
customed place,  the  birds  sang  their  lays 
from  the  tree- tops,  the  gardens  were 
heavy  with  a  promise  of  winter's  supplies, 
but  there  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight, 
nor  a  cow,  nor  a  horse,  nor  any  other  do- 
mestic animal.  And  had  they  gone  all  up 
and  down  the  valley,  it  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same,  as  if  they  had  entered 
other  valleys  to  the  north,  where  a  few 
days  before  there  had  been  life  and 
activity  and  joy. 

The  Governor's  wife,  as  she  realized 
that  all  this  heroic  sacrifice  had  been 
brought  about  partly  by  her  husband's 
presence,  and  that  he  could  even  now 
cause  this  "nation  of  heroes  and  heroines" 
to  return  to  their  homes,  broke  down  and 
wept  at  the  melancholy  prospect,  and 
begged  the  Governor  to  use  his  influence 
with  them  to  return  and  not  to  require 
the  army  to  pass  through  the  city.  Mr. 
Gumming  assured  her  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power;  for  he  was  as  much  af- 
fected as  she  by  this  scene. 

He  went  straight  to  Provo,  where  Pres- 
ident Young  and  the  other  leading  breth- 
ren were,  and  begged  them  to  return  with 
their  people.  The  army  should  not  be 
permitted  to  touch  anything,  as  it  passed 
through,  and  would  not  camp  close  to  the 
place. 

"We  know  all  about  it,  Governor,"  was 
the  only  reply  of  President  Young,  "we 
know  all  about  it.  We  have  seen  such 
armies  before.  We  know  what  reliance 
to  place  on  them.  We  will  not  trust  our- 
selves to  the  army !" 

And  he  did  not.  The  whole  "Mormon" 
population    continued  south   of  the  city, 
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some  marching,  some  camping   to  await 
results. 

But  the  army  when  it  marched  through 
the  city  did  not  touch  anything.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  soldiers  were  as  much  affected 
as  the  Governor  and  his  wife  had  been. 
And  these  bared  their  heads  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  men  and  women  who  would  act  in 
this  manner  for  their  convictions.  Captain 
Cook  was  in  this  company,  he  who  had 
commanded  the  "Mormon"  battalion,  and 


he  knew  what  good  men  and  brave  they 
were. 

When  all  danger  was  over  from  the 
army  and  it  had  gone  far  from  the  city 
and  was  going  still  farther,  President 
Young  gave  orders  for  the  Saints  to  re- 
turn. Immediately  the  company  reversed 
their  positions,  and  with  joy  unspeakable 
turned  their  faces  toward  their  homes. 

As  your  grandfather  said  at  the  time 
and  put  down  in  his  journal:  "The  Lord 
was  satisfied  with  our  sacrifice!" 

John  H.  Evans. 


SOME  CUSTOMS  OF  ANCIENT  ISRAEL. 


HERE  were  many  stereotyped 
customs  and  usages  among  an- 
cient Israel.  For  instance,  they 
had  various  forms  of  salutation 
and  fixed  rules  of  politeness  in  revering 
their  superiors  and  of  receiving  guests  or 
visitors.  It  is  interesting  to  read  of  their 
foods  and  entertainments,  their  mode  of 
journeying,  and  of  their  hospitality  to 
strangers. 

To  begin  with, many  of  their  salutations 
were  extremely  tiresome  and  tedious,  for 
they  enquired  about  the  welfare  of  every 
member  of  the  family  and  all  the  friends. 
A  few  of  the  most  common  forms  of  salu- 
tations were  "The  Lord  be  with  thee," 
"The  Lord  bless  thee,"  "Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord,"  "Peace  be  with  thee."  (Ruth 
2:  4;  Judges  19:  20;  I  Sam.  25:  (5). 

When  the  Savior  called  the  Seventy  to 
go  into  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judea  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  He 
enjoined  upon  them  to  salute  no  man  by 
the  way  (Luke  10:  4).  His  object  was  to 
prevent  the  Seventy  being  delayed  in 
their    progress  from   one  city  to  another. 


Jesus  did  not  intend  that  His  disciples 
should  be  rude  and  uncivil  and  purposely 
offend  those  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact. 

That  was  not  the  intention  for  He  com- 
manded the  disciples  on  entering  a  house 
to  salute  it  (Matt.  10:  12)  and  to  wish  it 
peace(Luke  10:  5).  When  He  commanded 
them  to  salute  no  one  on  the  road  He 
meant  to  urge  them  not  to  be  diverted 
from  their  high  and  holy  calling  by  un- 
necessary and  tediously  long  salutations. 
A  beautiful  explanation  of  this  is  given  in 
II  Kings  4:29.  We  there  learn  thatElisha 
sent  his  servant  Gehazi,  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shumanite,  and  enjoined  upon 
him  (the  servant)  to  make  all  possible 
speed,  says  the  Prophet:  "Gird  on  thy 
loins  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and 
go  thy  way;  if  you  meet  any  man,  salute 
him  not:  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer 
him  not  again !"  It  is  doubtful,  if  in 
many  of  the  forms  of  salutation  there  was 
any  degree  of  sincerity,  and  so  Jesus  said 
to  the  Apostles  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  them  and  so  to  the  Father:  "Peace 
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I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you."  (John  14:  27). 

In  saluting  Esau,  Jacob  bowed  to  the 
ground  seven  times  (Gen.  33:  3).  Often 
the  hem  of  the  garment  was  kissed  and 
even  the  dust  on  which  the  person  trod 
(Zech.  8:  23;  Luke  8:  44:  Acts  10:26). 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  fell  down 
and  worshiped  the  child  Jesus.  Many 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior.  Others 
prostrated  themselves  before  Him  and 
worshiped  Him.  Cornelius  fell  down  be- 
fore Peter  and  worshiped  him,  but  Peler 
said:  "Stand  up,  I  also  am  a  man." 

It  was  also  customary  when  about  to 
begin  an  oration  to  beckon  the  people 
with  the  hand.  We  read  that  Paul  said: 
"I  am  a  man  who  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city; 
and  I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak 
unto  the  people."  And  when  he  had  given 
him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and 
beckoned  with  his  hand  unto  the  people. 
Visitors  were  received  with  great  respect, 
water  was  brought  to  wash  their  feet  and 
was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (Gen. 
18:  4;  19:  2).  Often  the  guests  were 
anointed  with  oil, and  so  Mary  Magdalene 
approached  the  Savior  during  an  enter- 
tainment, and  brake  open  an  alabaster 
vase  of  rich  perfume  and  poured  it  on  His 
head.  Simon,  the  host,  had  neglected  this 
mark  of  respect  and  friendship  while 
Jesus  was  at  his  house,  so  Jesus  turned 
to  the  woman  and  said  unto  Simon :  "Seest 
thou  this  woman?  I  entered  into  thine 
house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my 
feet,  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  w  ith 
tears, and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
hepd.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this 
woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in  hath  not 
ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head  with 
oil  thou  didst  not  anoint,  but  this  woman 
hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment" 
(Luke  7:  44-4l>). 

It  was  a  custom  with  this  people  even 


when  all  dressed,  to  sit  with  their  feet 
drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  ground 
and  while  away  hours  in  conversation. 
The  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  often 
seen  amusing  themselves  thus.  But  no 
matter  how  careful  they  were  their  rich 
robes  and  flowing  dresses  would  by  degree 
gather  up  the  dust  and  so  from  time  to 
time  they  would  arise  and  shake  off 
the  dust  and  then  sit  down  again.  This 
illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  "Shake 
thyself  from  the  dust,  arise,  sit  down,  O 
Jerusalem.    O  captive  daughter  of  Zion." 

The  food  of  this  people  consisted  large- 
ly of  milk,  honey,  rice,  and  vegetables. 
The  guests  dipped  their  hands  in  the 
dish  (Ruth  2:  14;  Matt.  26:  21-23;  John 
13:  26).  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and 
bread  was  tempting  to  Esau  (Gen.  25: 
34),  and  Isaac  longed  for  savory  meat 
(Gen.  27:  4,  17).  The  feast  prepared  by 
Abraham  for  the  three  angels  was  a  calf, 
new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together 
with  butter  and  milk  (Gen.  18:  6,  7).  The 
lightest  bread  was  made  quickly  upon  the 
hearth,  and  was  called  cakes  (Gen.  18:  6); 
the  coarser  were  called  loaves  (I  Sam.  21: 
3).  The  Holy  bread  was  baked  in  an 
oven  (Lev.  2:4). 

According  to  the  Mosaic  law  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  eat  certain 
animals  (Lev.  11;  Deut.  14).  In  Lev.  20: 
24-26,  we  read  the  following,  "I  am  the 
Lord  your  God  which  have  separated  you 
from  other  people;  ye  shall  therefore  put 
difference  between  clean  beasts  and  un- 
clean, and  between  unclean  fowls  and 
clean :  and  ye  shall  not  make  your  souls 
abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by 
any  manner  of  living  thing  that  creepeth 
on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated 
you  from  as  unclean:  and  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me;  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people, 
that  ye  should  be  mine." 

The  patriarchs  ofteu  took  their  meals 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Thus  Abra- 
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ham  and  the  angels  ate  under  a  tree  (Gen. 
18:  8).  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin 
a  p'ortion  five  times  larger  than  his  other 
brethren,  and  Samuel  sat  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  calf  before  Saul.  The  people  as  a 
rule  were  very  hospitable.  Jesus  told  His 
disciples  that  whoever  received  them  re- 
ceived Him;  and  that  whosoever  should 
give  them  even  a  glass  of  water  should 
not  lose  their  reward  (Matt.  25:  41-45). 
At  the  day  of  judgment  the  Savior  will 
say  to  the  wicked,  "Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels:  for  I  was  an 
hungered,   and   ye    gave  me  no  meat;  I 


was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in: 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and 
in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not.  Then 
shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst, 
or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee? 
Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying, Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment:  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal." 

Frank  Van  Cott. 


DRY  LAND  FARMING. 


I 


T  may  be  interesting  to  the  farm- 
ing community  and  perhaps  to 
the  general  public  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  circumstances  that  led  up 
to  the  successful  raising  of  grain  without 
irrigation  in  Cache  county.  At  one  of 
the  annual  visits  of  President  Young  to 
this  valley,  in  the  sixties,  in  speaking  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  lands  in  this  region, 
he  stated  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  farmers  who  were  then  tilling  the  low 
lands  would  resort  to  the  uplands,  and 
tracts  lying  immediately  under  the  moun- 
tains and  foothills,  and  that  grain  would 
be  raised  upon  them  without  irrigation. 
This  declaration  was  considered  by  some 
of  us  as  somewhat  Utopian,  as  the  idea 
prevailed  that  no  crop  could  be  raised 
without  irrigation  in  Cache  country. 

It  transpired,  however,  that  there  were 
some  persons  present  who  believed  what 
he  said,  especially  in  regard  to  dry  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Joshua  Salisbury  of  Wellsville, 
a   Welshman   by  birth,   was   deeply  im- 


pressed with  President  Young's  state- 
ment, and  he  resolved  to  make  the  exper- 
iment, as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  He,  however,  owned  a  quantity 
of  land  and  water  in  the  east  field  of 
Wellsville,  sufficient  for  nis  maintenance, 
which  laid  him  open  to  the  adverse  criti- 
cism of  skeptics,  in  his  advocacy  of  dry 
farming.  They  could  see  no  propriety  in 
him  wishing  to  engage  in  a  venture  so 
befraught  with  apparent  disaster  and 
failure  as  to  undertake  to  raise  a;rain 
without  irrigation,  but  Mr.  Salisbury  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  sidetracked. 

A  man  such  as  he,  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  1860,  enroute  to  Utah,  driving 
900  miles  to  Florence,  and  from  that  point 
to  Utah  in  one  season,  with  one  wagon 
and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  bringing  his  wife 
and  several  children,  and  all  he  possessed 
in  that  one  wagon,  was  not  to  be  balked 
in  carrying  into  effect  that  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  accomplished.  About 
1869   or  1870  when  the  public  lands  in 
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Utah  were  opened  to  entry,  Mr.  Salisbury 
homesteaded  ISO  acres  of  land  lying  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Wellsville, 
for  the  purpose  of  dry  farming,  there  be- 
ing no  water  accessible  for  irrigation  in 
its  vicinity,  and  in  the  breaking  up  of  a 
quantity  of  their  homestead  and  making 
other  improvements  he  sold  his  land  in 
the  east  field  to  obtain  means  to  meet  the 
expenses  incident  thereto. 

This  latter  act  was  regarded  as  the 
climax  of  his  folly,  many  denouncing  him 
as  a  fool  and  a  fanatic.  The  first  two  or 
three  years  of  his  venture  was  a  failure, 
but  undaunted,  he  kept  on.  In  the  mean- 
time he  raised  sufficient  for  his  bread  and 
studied  the  causes  of  his  failure,  when  he 
discovered,  among  other  things  that  it 
was  due  to  oversowing.  He  had  sowed 
too  much  to  the  acre,  in  sowing  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  upon  dry  land  as  he  did 
on  laud   to  be  irrigated,  producing  more 


plants  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil  was 
capable  of  sustaining;  and  in  the  absence 
of  rain  the  plants  burned  up.  With  a  re- 
newed energy  and  hope  he  prosecuted  his 
undertaking,  rectifying  his  mistakes,  and 
in  the  year  1875  he  raised  an  abundant 
crop  of  excellent  wheat  without  water. 
He  had  solved  the  problem  of  dry  farm- 
ing, and  thus  fulfilled  the  statement  of 
President  Young,  that  grain  would  be 
raised  without  water  upon  the  uplands 
and  slopes  of  the  foothills  of  this  country. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Salisbury  excelled  in 
this  matter,  for  in  many  other  directions 
he  is  entitled  to  favorable  mention  as  a 
gardener,  in  the  propagation  of  choice 
garden  seeds,  some  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  car- 
rying off  a  number  of  valuable  prizes. 
All  in  all,  his  name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  benefactor  to  his  race. — Con- 
densed from  the  "Dcseret  Fanner.'''' 
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Slavonic  village,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  called 
Leipsic,  or  Leipzh,  the  towD  of 
the  lime  trees,  (beside  which  a 
German  settlement  is  mentioned,)  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
towns  in  Germany.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
law  courts  of  the  German  Empire;  has 
one  of  the  most  important  universities  in 
Europe,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  book 
trade.  It  has  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  advantageously  between  Poland 
and  Thuringia,  and  between  i  orth  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  and  lies  on  a  wide 
plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Elster, 
Pleise  and  Parthe  Rivers. 


Leipsic  is  also  a  mart  for  furs,  about 
100,000  sterling  changes  hands  annually. 
Magnificent  displays  are  made  in  the 
store  windows,  and  one  whole  street  is 
occupied  by  dealers  in  this  line.  There 
are  seven  hundred  bookseller's  shops  and 
publisher's  offices,  and  most  of  the  pub- 
lishers in  other  parts  of  Germany  have 
depots  for  their  books  at  Leipsic,  where 
they  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
other  regions.  It  contains  a  number  of 
public  squares,  called  Platz.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  Augustus  (with 
fine  monuments,)  Kings,  the  old  Market, 
the  old  Theatre,  a  ad  the  Roes  Platz,  all 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Booths  or  tem- 
porary shops  are  constructed  for  the  hold- 
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ing  of  the  annual  fairs, and  for  the  city's  im- 
mense holiday  trade  and  at  carnival  times. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  streets  with 
gravelled  walks,  trees  and  benches,  where 
the  people  gather,  and  the  children  play 
during  the  summer  months.  Every  possi- 
ble little  corner  is  converted  into  a  park, 
(and  there  are  many  corners  in  those  ir- 
regularly laid  out  old  cities,)  and  as  these 
afford  breathing  room  where  the  air  is  not 
filtered  through  a  Hof,  (courtyard)  or 
narrow  street,  they  also  add  materially  to 
the  beauty  of  the  city. 

The  Palmihgarten,  a  beautiful  garden, 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Here 
the  better  class  of  people  are  frequent  visit- 
ors,some  purchasing  season  tickets.  This 
is  a  beautiful  place.  The  hall  is  spacious 
and  filled  with  little  tables  and  chairs, 
where  people  sit  for  hours,  some  drinking 
beverages,  others  taking  their  meals, 
others  chatting  as  they  do  in  the  park  in 
the  summer.  This  park  is  laid  out  with 
taste  and  magnificence.  Flowers  in  lux- 
uriance bloom  on  every  side,  some  with- 
out special  design,   and   some   in  stars, 


crowns  and  other  emblems.  There  is  a 
choice  rose  garden  where  the  queen  of 
flowers  of  every  variety,  fragrance  and 
color  abound.  The  trees  and  shrubs  also 
are  of  every  variety. 

In  the  center  of  the  old  city  is  the  old 
Raub  Haus  (municipal  building),  erected 
in  155(5,  where  it  is  said  Napoleon  stabled 
his  horses  during  his  invasion  of  Ger- 
many. It  seems  to  have  been  a  hobby  of 
his  to  thus  desecrate  places  of  dignity  and 
worship. 

In  the  square  is  an  elegant  monument 
erected  in  1888.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
"Germania."  On  the  pedestal  is  a  seated 
figure  of  the  Emperor  William.  He  is 
surrounded  by  equestrian  figures  of  some 
of  the  nobility, — Molke  and  Bismarck. 

Near  the  center  of  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Lutheran  (or  land 
church).  It  is  a  fine  structure, and  much 
noted  for  its  choir  of  boys.  Every  Satur- 
day at  1  o'clock  this  choir  sings  for  an 
hour  and  hundreds  of  people  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  hear  it.  It 
consists  of  about  twenty-five  boys, ranging 
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in  age  from  nine  to  about  twelve  years, 
and  their  singing  sounds  inexpressibly 
sweet,  as  the  notes  echo  and  re-echo 
through  the  lofty  naves  of  the  edifice. 
The  choir  excels  any  other  in  Germany. 
The  voices  are  wonderful,  the  melody 
simply  enchanting. 

The  Luther  Church,  close  to  the  lake, 
in  Johanna  Park,  is  most  beautifully  sit- 
uated. The  spray  of  the  fountain,  the 
foliage  around,  almost  hiding  it,  makes 
the  place  an  ideal  one.  Also  in  the  old 
quarter  is  a  monument  to  Goethe  and 
one  to  Hahneman,  the  father  of  homeo- 
pathy, and  here  also  is  the  birthplace  of 
Richard  Wagner.  The  old  house  has 
been  replaced,  but  the  name  Richard 
Wagner  Haus,  in  gold  letters,  and  a  bust 
of  the  musician,  designate  and  adorn  it. 

Leipsic  is  compactly  built,  the  houses 
close  together,  the  regulation  height  five 
stories. 

On  a  very  crooked  street  near  the  old 


Market  is  Auerbach's  Keller,  (cellar,)  cel- 
ebrated as  part  of  the  scene  of  Goethe's 
Faust.  It  has  paintings  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, representing  the  tradition  on  which 
the  play  is  based.  Here  the  barrel  is  shown, 
on  which  it  is  said  Goethe  rode  out  of  the 
cellar  with  the  devil.  Leipzicers  are  proud 
of  these  things,  and  that  their  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Faust,  by  most  people 
considered  Goethe's  masterpiece.  Leip- 
sic is  famous  in  history  as  being  the  bat- 
tlefield of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
counters of  modern  warfare.  Napoleon 
fought  a  four  day's  battle  here,  October 
16th  to  19th,  181H,  with  a  force  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  against 
thee  hundred  thousand  of  the  combined 
armies  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
About  ninety  thousand  French  began 
their  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  October  lilth, 
of  that  year.  The  Russians  lost  twenty- 
one  thousand,  the  Austrians  fourteen 
thousand,  and  Prussia,  sixteen  thousand 
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men.  It  is  reported  that  two  thousand 
cannon  were  brought  into  the  field. 

The  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
October  18th  is  perhaps  best  seen  from 
the  Napoleon  Stein,  a  monument  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  trees  and  an  iron 
railing  Green  ivy  now  climbs  around  this 
historic  stone.  From  this  vantage  point  Na- 
poleon watched  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

Ere  long  this  will  be  knows  as  the  Old 
Napoleon  Stein,  for  another  is  being 
erected  a  short  distance  from  it,  which  is 
to  be  unveiled  Oct.  13,  1913,  a  century 
from  the  time  the  battle  was  fought.  It 
is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  the  grand- 
est monument  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Its  estimated  cost  is  20,000,000  marks  or 
$5,000,000.  It  is  of  most  magniflcent  de- 
sign, covers  a  number  of  acres,  and  its  en- 
trance is  to  be  reached  by  water.  Around 
it  is  to  be  an  immense  park,  as  elaborate 
as  money  can  procure,  or  the  heart  of 
man  conceive.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  the  future  choice  residence  por- 
tion of  Leipsic. 

Oct.  19,  1813,  Napoleon,  completely 
routed,  began  his  retreat.  At  times  the 
fighting  had  been  in  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  the  old  town,  through  which  the 
Elster  flowed.  The  bridge  across  this 
stream  had  been  prematurely  blown  up. 
Napoleon,  discovering  what  had  happened, 
drove  his  soldiers  in,  forming  a  bridge, 
over  which  he  escaped.  This  is  known  in 
history  as  the  "Living  Bridge."  A  high, 
heavy,  dark  stone  monument  denotes  this 
spot;  the  inscription  reads: 


THE  BLOWING  UP  OF  THE  BRIDGE 

BY  THE  RETREAT  OF 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY, 

Oct.  19,  1813. 

Leipsic  has  a  valuable  museum  and  art 
gallery,  and  a  university  founded  in  1409, 
attended  by  over  three  thousand  students. 

Its  conservatory  of  music  is  celebrated 
all  over  Germany.  At  its  head  is  Miskish, 
the  successor  of  the  great  Mendelssohn. 
A  weekly  concert  is  given  in  winter, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  dress  rehearsal 
on  the  morning  previous.  These  con- 
certs are  well  attended  and  are  supported 
by  subscription;  they  are  very  popular. 

The  new  Raut  Haus  is  conspicuously 
situated  near  the  Augusta  Platz.  It  is  of 
elaborate  design.     Its  interior  is  grand. 

The  Pleise  winds  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  where  boat  rowing  is  much  in- 
dulged in  by  the  young  people.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  hear  their  songs  as  they  pass 
up  and  down  the  river,  especially  in  the 
evening,  when  ofttimes  large  parties  go  to 
some  resort  up  the  stream,  their  boats 
gaily  decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
Sometimes  a  band  accompanies  them. 
Music  and  singing  on  the  water  have 
a  charm  peculiarly  their  own.  In  the 
woods  are  good  hard  roads,  and  many  rus- 
tic seats.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
those  who  love  long  walks  in  summer 
through  grand  old  woods,Nature's  Temple, 
where  the  deer  gaze  at  the  passerby, 
scarcely  moving,  and  the  river  silently 
wends  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THE  ENVOYS  AT  THE  LATE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

ties  in  the  public  life  of  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia. 

HE  envoys  to  the  late  peace  con-  Baron  Komura,  a  former  Harvard  stu- 

ference  arranged  by  President  dent,  was  the  chief  Japanese  plenipoten- 
Roosevelt  are  among  some  of  tiary.  It  has  been  said  that  while  he  was  at 
the  most   interesting  personali-     Harvard  the  following  remark  was  made 
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by  a  keen  witted  Boston  lady  concerning 
him:  "Either  that  Japanese  young  man, 
Komnra,  is  exceedingly  dull  and  common- 
place, or  he  is  very  deep.  I  can't  make  out 
which.  If  he  is  as  deep  as  he  seems  dull, 
then  the  world  is  pretty  apt  to  hear  from 
him  in  one  way  or  another  before  he  gets  to 
bean  old  man."  Baron  Komura  was  neither 
dull  nor  commonplace,  and  the  world  has 
certainly  heard  from  him.  His  intellect- 
ual powers  and  attainments  have  given 
him  a  place  among  the  world's  greatest 
diplomats. 

Komura  was  sent  as  a  government  stu- 
dent to  Harvard  to  study  law,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  labors  with  great 
earnestness  and  diligence.  He  is  of 
those  who  believe  that  genius  means  a 
capacity  for  hard  work.  If  Baron  Ko- 
mura were  to  tell  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, he  would  undoubtedly  attribute  it  to 
plain,  hard  work.  His  roommate  at 
Harvard,  the  now  distinguished  Baron 
Kaneko,  often  attempted  to  lure  him  into 
society,  but  he  was  proof  against  all  these 
attractions.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
'"simple  living  and  high  thinking  of  the 
New  England  sort,"  and  rigidly  adheres  to 
that  principle. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  in  1N77  he 
went  to  Europe  where  he  remained  a 
year,  still  keeping  up  the  simple  life  and 
hard  study  while  there.  On  his  return  to 
Japan  his  prospects  were  not  very  bril- 
liant at  the  outset.  His  friend,  Baron 
Kaneko,  knowing  his  abilities,  urged  him 
to  make  application  to  Marquis  J  to  or  to 
some  other  great  power  in  Japanese  polit- 
ical affairs.  But  Komura,  being  of  the 
very  modest  and  independent  sort,  replied : 
"If  they  want  me  they  will  come  for  me 
or  send  for  me.  Then  I  will  go."  So  he 
kept  on  year  after  year  at  his  labors  as 
translator  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Depart- 
ment 

All  he  wanted  was  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  was    in   him,   and   the  oppor- 


tunity came.  He  was  appointed  first 
Secretary'of  Legation  to  China.  While 
acting  in  that  capacity,  the  minister  was 
called  away,  leaving  Komura  in  charge. 
It  is  said  that  through  all  the  troubles 
and  complications  that  led  up  to  the  war 
with  China  and  until  he  closed  the  lega- 
tion and  went  home  to  Japan  not  a  single 
error  was  made,  not  a  single  thing  left 
undone  that  ought  to'have  been  done,  not 
a  single  thing  done  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  done.     It  was  a  perfect  record. 

From  then  on  his  rise  in  the  world  of 
diplomacy  was  rapid.  He  has  filled 
many  positions  of  high  honor  and  trust. 
He  now  occupies  the  exalted  position  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 

Baron  Komura  is  of  a  cordial  and  so- 
cial temperament.  His  manners  are 
quite  democratic,  being  free  from  affec- 
tation and  pompousness.  These  attributes 
in  connection  with  his  strict  sense  of 
justice,  have  greatly  endeared  him  to  all 
his  subordinates. 

Kogora  Takahira,  the  Japanese  Minis- 
ter to  the^United  States,  was  the  second 
of  Japan's  envoys  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence. He  is  a  very  scholarly  man  and  a 
great  diplomat.  He  is  regarded  as  an  auth- 
ority on  Chinese  philosophy  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  literatures  and  lang- 
uages of  the  countries  he  has  visited. 
Mr.  Takahira  held  his  first  important 
diplomatic  position  here  in  this  country 
in  187U.  Since  then  he  has  held  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  Corea,  China,  Holland,. 
Italy  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Takahira  is  now  fifty- one  years  old 
and  he  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  looking 
specimen  of  his  race.  He  is  not  tall,  but 
his  shoulders  are  of  unusual  breadth  and 
his  muscular  development  is  a  result  of 
the  wonders  of  jiu-jitsu.  He  has  the  un- 
emotional manner  peculiar  to  his  coun- 
trymen; but,  it  is  said,  he  speaks  with 
great  animation  and  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject cf  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
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He  has  been  honored  by  his  country 
with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Sacred 
Treasury  and  also  the  order  of  the  second 
class  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  Tzar,  July  13th,  appointed  Mr. 
Witte  as  chief  Russian  plenipotentiary 
in  the  peace  conference.  His  remarka- 
ble career  and  attainments  make  him,  no 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  personality  in 
the  Russian  peace  commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  of  Ger- 
man (.rigiD,  and  of  the  policy  "Russia  for 
the  Russians,"  his  rise  from  a  humble 
station  in  life  to  the  exalted  position 
which  he  now  occcupies  is  a  much  mere 
wonderful  achievement  in  Russia  than  in 
any  other  European  country. 

He  comes  from  Transcaucasus.  In 
1849  he  was  born  at  Tiflis  of  parents 
who  had  emigrated  to  Russia  from  the 
northern  part  of  Germany  He  attended 
school  at  Odessa  and  showed  remarkable 
ability  in  mathematics  and  physics.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  but  not  being  of  noble 
birth  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter 
the  army  or  the  navy,  so  he  decided  to  go 
into  the  state  railroad  department. 

There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  a 
railway  employee  to  distinguish  himself, 
but  M.  Witte  m^de  his  opportunity.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Rus 
sia  and  Turkey,  when  the  question  of 
getting  soldiers  and  supplies  to  the  front 
was  of  the  deepest  concern.  Great  loss- 
es were  sustained  because  of  inadequate 
means  of  transportation.  Witte  was  de- 
termined to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
remedy  matters. 

Nothing  in  Russia  is  so  respected  as 
authority,  but  he  decided  to  respect  only 
that  which  came  from  the  highest  source. 

H^  sidetracked  the  trains  of  many  not- 
able persons  and  kept  them  waiting  for 
hours  while  the  trains  carrying  troops 
and  provisions  passed  on  to   the  seat  of 


war.  No  matter  what  offense  he  might  give 
to  some  of  these  exalted  personalities,  he 
was  determined  to  reserve  the  track  for  the 
fighters  and  their  supplies.  The  news  of 
his  conduct  reached  the  Tzar,  and  al- 
though it  involved  effense  toward  some 
high  dignitaries,  he  personally  thanked 
him  for  his  efficient  services.  After 
peace  had  been  declared,  M.  Witte  was 
called  to  St.  Petersburg  and  as  a  reward 
was  appointed  to  a  high  place  in  the  rail- 
way department  of  the  civil  service,  a 
position  which,  on  account  of  his  birth, 
had  been  shut  against  him  at  the  outset 
of  his  career. 

From  then  on  his  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities increased  by  rapid  promotion 
from  one  exalted  position  to  another,  un- 
til last  winter  he  was  appointed  Imperial 
Chancellor — the  highest  honor  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Tzar  to  grant.  The 
Tzar  valued  his  services  because  he 
knew  that  he  was  loyal  to  him  before 
everything  else. 

The  great  success  of  this  man  has  been 
attributed  to  his  initiative  which  showed 
itself  first  so  successfully  during  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  war.  His  efforts  to 
develop  Russia's  material  resources  have 
resulted  in  marvelous  growth.  Under 
his  initiative  great  manufacturing'  enter- 
prises have  been  established;  and  the 
railroads,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  private  lines,  have  been  brought 
under  the  state  ownership  of  Russia. 

He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Tzar, 
if  not  of  the  Grand  Dacal  party,  and 
shares  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  of  less  exalted  degree. 

Baron  Roman  Romanovitch  Rosen  is 
M.  Witte's  colleague  as  peace  envoy.  He 
is  also  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, having  succeeded  Count  Cassini.  He 
is  a  man  of  experience  and  ability  and 
,  has  filled  different  positions  of  honor  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 


WEEKLY     MEETINGS 


OF     OFFICERS    AND 
IMPORTANCE. 


TEACHERS:    THEIR 


meetings 


*T*  HE  idea  of  the  weekly 
~    |    for   officers   and  teachers  in   the 

J^JfcaS  local  organizations  of  the  Sundaj 
School  is  a  comparatively  recent  one,  and 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  modern  methods 
employed  in  the  management  of  the 
schools, — the  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  preparation  of  the  lesson 
on  the  part  of  student  and  teachers.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  writer  does  not  believe  it  possible  to 
hold  weekly  meetings  of  officers  and  teach- 
ers where  these  officials  are  burdened 
with  duties  in  every  organization  in  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  their  attendance 
at  priesthood  meetings.  In  those  wards 
where  the  Bishop  fails  to  use  all  of  the 
available  help  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions, but  calls  upon  the  same  individuals 
to  work  in  the  Sunday  School,  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  the  Primary 
and  the  Religion  Class,  the  weekly  meeting 
must  of  necessity  be  a  failure.  He  does 
believe,  however,  that,  where  the  Sunday 
School  has  enlisted  as  its  officers  and 
teachers  men  and  women  who  are  known 
to  have  the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School 
at  heart — the  wisest,  the  best,  those  who 
live  nearest  to  the  perfect  law  of  God, 
and  who  are  attempting  to  bring  to  pass 
the  "redemption  and  eternal  life  of  man," 
the  weekly  meeting  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Meetings. 

The  Sunday  Schools  have  no  use  for 
half  hearted  workers  in  their  ranks.  It 
offers  no  refuge  for  drones.  It  does  not 
hold  out  a  hope  of  worldly  honor  or  pre- 
ferment. The  idlers  are  only  so  many 
hindrances  instead  of  helps.  Only  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  to  this  work  their 
whole  hearts  and  best  energies  can  hope 
to  succeed.     It  is  that  these  may  get  to- 


gether, compare  and  exchange  ideas  and 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
good  will,  that  these  meetings  are  ar- 
ranged. As  the  Sunday  Schools  are  now 
organized  in  most  wards  there  are  three 
or  more  teachers  in  each  department. 
Without  the  weekly  preparation  meeting 
it  will  be  impossible  to  know  which  of 
the  teachers  is  to  present  the  preview, 
which  the  lesson  and  which  the  miscellan- 
eous, read  the  story,  etc.  This  lack  of 
unity  will  compel  a  conference  before  the 
students,  resulting  in  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment, and  the  teachers  are  immed- 
iately placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  pupils. 
The  freedom,  ease,  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  a  class  are  governed  more  by  the  pre- 
paration and  freedom  of  the  teacher  than 
by  any  other  single  factor  of  class  work. 
Where  the  program  of  the  day's  exer- 
cises are  arranged  in  advance,  the  teacher 
approaches  his  wojk  with  confidence  in 
his  own  power  and  knowing  the  work  his 
associates  expect  to  do,  can  present  his 
part  of  the  work  with  perfect  assurance. 
The  weekly  meeting  promotes  a  feeling 
of  enduring  friendship  among  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendency  in  the  absence 
of  which,  the  most  careful  home  prepara- 
tion and  perfectly  arranged  outlines  will 
fail  to  win  success.  We  all  have  our 
weaknesses,  our  peculiarities  and  in  la- 
boring together  in  a  common  cause  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  dispositions 
of  our  co-laborers  that  we  may  avoid  the 
mistake  of  wounding  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  those  whose  co-operation  we  de- 
sire. Ofttimes  excellent  teachers  leave 
the  Sunday  School  through  some  careless 
act  or  remark  of  some  of  the  Superinten- 
dency, perhaps  entirely  unintentional, 
and  which  would  doubtless  have  no  sig- 
nificance whatever  were  there  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance.     We  need  to  get  in 
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very  close  sympathy  and  touch  with  our 
workers,  and  let  them  feel  and  appreciate 
that  we  are  interested  in  them,  in  their 
life's  work,  in  their  ideals  and  ambitions, 
and  that  we  in  turn  are  willing  to  give  to 
them  the  innermost  thoughts  of  our  lives. 
Such  a  bond  of  sympathy  can  best  be  es- 
tablished by  the  weekly  meeting  and  the 
love  and  mutual  confidence  thus  created 
and  established  will  extend  to  the  stud- 
ents, thus  solving  the  question  of  how  to 
obtain  a  successful  Sunday  School. 

The  officers  need  the  weekly  meeting 
that  they  may  decide  on  the  method  of 
procedure  for  the  following  Sunday.  All 
of  the  details  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  and  when  the  school  convenes  each 
one  has  his  assigned  duty  and  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  Ques- 
tions as  to  who  is  to  preside,  who  wel- 
come the  students  and  visitors  at  the 
door,  the  songs  to  be  sung,  all  seem  trivial, 
but  where  arranged  in  advance  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  One  has  only  to  compare 
the  orderly,  well-directed  Sunday  School 
where  these  preliminaries  are  all  worked 
out  at  the  weekly  meeting,  with  the  dis- 
orderly, misdirected  schools,  where  no  at 
tention  is  paid  to  such  apparently  trivial 
matters,  to  become  convinced  of  its  im- 
portance. 

The  weekly  meetings  may  be  held  at 
the  Ward  meeting  house,  but  preferably 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  officers  or 
teachers.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
where  these  meetings  are  held  in  the 
home,  it  is  easier  to  get  in  close  fellow- 
ship, and  these  cottage  meetings  seem  to 
be  characterized  by  a  better  spirit  and 
are  more  productive  of  the  desired  results 
than  where  held  in  the  meeting  house.  It 
is  desirable,  occasionally,  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  formal  meeting  to  engage  in 
social  converse,  serve  light  refreshments, 
etc.,  and  this  can  be  done  much  more  con- 


veniently in  the  home.  The  same  hymns 
should  be  sung  as  are  to  be  sung  at  the 
session  of  the  school.  This  enables  the 
teachers  to  become  familiar  with  the 
songs  and  they  will  thus  be  able  to  assist 
in  teaching  the  children,  and  a  noted  im- 
provement in  the  singing  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. It  is  here  that  the  presiding 
officer  makes  note  of  the  songs  to  be  sung 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
rendered,  making  a  conference  with  the 
chorister  before  the  school,  unnecessary. 
The  teachers  of  the  various  departments 
may  then  meet  in  various  corners  and  go 
over  the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday. 
The  Superintendent,  observing  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  in  preparing  the  lessons, 
feels  no  concern  as  to  the  attendance  or 
preparation  of  his  teachers  for  the  coming 
Sunday.  He  knows  that  they  will  be 
there  and  that  they  will  be  eager  to  in- 
struct the  little  minds  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  The  writer  is  informed  that  in 
one  Sunday  School  the  weekly  meeting 
increased  the  average  attendance  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  by  twenty-five  per 
cent.  If  the  weekly  meeting  accomplishes 
nothing  more  than  this  it  will  have  accom- 
plished a  very  worthy  purpose.  The 
writer  has  had  some  experience  with  these 
meetings  and  has  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  power  to  promote  a  love 
for  the  Sunday  School,  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  officers  and  teachers  and 
the  establishment  of  those  orderly  system- 
atic methods  of  procedure  which  charac- 
terize a  successful  school.  He  has  become 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  idea  that  the 
one  great  overshadowing  factor  in  Sun- 
day School  is  the  weekly  meeting.  He 
realizes  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
discouragements  for  the  first  few  months, 
but  is  confident  that  persistent  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  will  ultimately 
succeed. 

Lewis  A.  Merrill. 
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FALSE  NOTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  WEALTH. 


PEOPLE  are  sometimes  heard  to 
remark:  "There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing; if  you  only  have  money 
you  are  on  top,  religiously,  so- 
cially, politically,  and  in  every 
other  way.  Money  talks  just 
as  loud  and  forcefully  in  the 
Church  as  out  of  it."  It  is  true 
that  in  all  religious  or  social 
life  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  power  and  influence  of 
wealth.  The  considerations  are 
sometimes  of  very  great  importance.  The 
need  of  wealth  is  often  felt  in  both  a 
social  and  a  religious  way:  and  not  in- 
frequently, unscrupulous,  unvirtuous  and 


undesirable  men  generally  are  brought 
into  personal  relations  with  men  who  are 
their  superiors  in  every  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sense.  But  aside  from  the  real 
necessities  of  the  case,  social  contact  with 
men  whose  only  recommendation  is 
wealth  is  very  undesirable  and  may  be 
very  unfortunate. 

The  idea,  however,  should  never  gain 
ground  that  the  rich  man  in  the  Church 
is  entitled  to  any  more  consideration 
than  the  humblest  member.  Men  of  su- 
perior virtues  and  powers,  whether  those 
virtues  and  powers  be  represented  in  the 
ability  to  gain  wealth,  to  acquire  educa- 
tion, or  to  display  genius  and  wisdom, 
will  always  occupy  a  commanding  place 
in  the  social,  the  business  and  the  relig- 
ious world. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  respect 
wealth  and  its  powers,  and  quite  another 
to  become  mere  sycophants  to  it.  Neither 
the  Church,  nor  its  blessings  nor  favors, 
have  ever  been,  from  its  organization, 
submissive  to  or  purchasable  by  the 
mammon  of  this  world.  No  man  need 
to  hope  that  he  can  buy  the  gifts  of 
God.  Those  who  attempt  to  buy  the 
treasures  of  heaven  will  perish,  and 
their  wealth  will  perish  with  them. 
Wealth  may  wield  an  undue  influence 
and  gain  prestige  in  society,  even  though 
its  possessor  may  be  greatly  wanting  in 
moral  worthiness.  And  being  a  power 
in  itself,  may  be  a  danger  through  the 
opportunities  for  corruption  and  seduc- 
tion. Those,  therefore,  who  have  listened 
to  the  fallacious  arguments  of  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  its  power  independent 
of  virtue,  have  in  store  for  them  a  great 
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disappointment  if  they  act  upon  any  such 
false  theories. 

The  trouble  is,  that  young  men  are  very 
apt  to  mistake  a  friendly  and  cordial 
greeting  to  those  in  possession  of  wealth 
for  a  genuine  friendship  and  sincere  con- 
fidence. The  unworthy  rich  should  be  as 
much  the  object  of  our  pity  as  the  un- 
worthy poor.  Those  who  imagine  that 
wealth  may  be  substituted  for  virtue  are 
certainly  doomed  to  disappointment;  and 
yet  men  sometimes  foolishly  and  envi- 
ously  suggest  that  the  highest  social 
recommendation  and  religious  standing 
as  well  as  the  sincere  friendship  of  the 
pure  in  heart  are  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

The  money  offered  by  Simon  the  sor- 
cerer to  the  Apostles  for  the  gifts  they 
possessed  were  spurned  by  them,  and  a 
curse  pronounced  both  upon  him  and 
his  wealth.     (See  Acts  8:  14-23.) 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


WARD    SUNDAY    SCHOOL   CONFERENCES, 
1906. 

Notice    to    Stake     Superintendents    of     Sunday 
Schools. 

At  your  Ward  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ences held  during  the  year  1906,  make  up 
and  carry  out  the  following  program: 

1.  Officers'  and  Teachers'  roll  call. 

2.  Singing,  to  be  selected  by  the  Stake 
Chorister. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Minutes  of  last  session  read. 

5.  Singing,  to  be  selected  by  the  Stake 
Chorister. 

(5.   Sacrament. 

7.  Sustaining  of  the  Sundty  School 
Authorities,  Local  and  General. 


9. 

10. 

11.  Special  music,  "Sing  the  Wonder- 
ous  Story" — see  No.  18,  present  Volume 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15.  Singing,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Stake  Chorister. 

16.  Benediction. 

You  will  note  that  numbers  8.  9,  10, 12, 
13,  and  14  are  left  blank.  It  is  intended 
that  you  shoirld  fill  in  these  numbers  and 
make  them  uniform  throughout  your  re- 
spective stakes.  The  Stake  Chorister  will 
also  select  the  hymns  to  be  sung  and  inform 
the  Ward  Choristers  of  their  selection  at  a 
sufficiently  early  date  to  enable  the  latter 
to  thoroughly  train  the  schools  in  singing 
the  pieces  selected  by  the  time  of  the 
ward  conference.  In  choosing  the  subject 
matter  for  the  numbers  left  blank  you 
may  select  six  different  exercises,  or  con- 
solidate two  or  more  numbers.  When 
you  have  finally  adopted  your  program 
for  the  stake  over  which  you  preside 
please  send  a  copy  to  our  general  secre- 
tary. While  we  do  not  want  this  matter 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  program  contest, 
we  do  desire  to  see  what  each  stake  will 
do  in  program  making  as  far  as  the  blank 
numbers  are  concerned. 


Change  of  Superintendent. — Elder "S. 
P.  Worthington,  Stake  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  Cassia  Stake  of 
Zion,  having  been  called  on  a  mission  to 
the  Northern  States,  at  the  Convention 
held  at  Oakley,  on  September  17th,  Elder 
Gibson  A,  Condie,  Jun.,  was  unanimously 
sustained  as  his  successor. 


THE   IMPORTANCE    OF   MEMORIZING    THE    WORDS   OF  OUR 
SUNDAY    SCHOOL    SONGS. 


I'll  strive  while  young  to  tune  my  voice 

To  songs  of  praise  and  iove; 
The  theme  of  which  I'll  make  a  choice 

Shall  be  my  God  above. 


*T*  HE  singing  in  a  Sunday  School  is 

*  a  very  important  feature,  to 
^Sbgll  which  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  school  is  largely  due.  Where  good, 
it  is  like  rays  of  sunshine  thrown  over  all 
present,  making  them  joyful  and  happy, 
and  giving  life  and  spirit  to  the  meeting; 
while  if  it  is  poor  it  is  like  a  black  cloud 
hanging  over  all,  and  seems  to  make 
everything  drag.  Anything  that  will 
benefit  and  aid  any  part  of  our  school  is 
a  necessity;  hence,  we  claim  that  mem- 
orizing the  words  of  our  Sunday  School 
songs  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  necessity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  often  happens 
there  are  not  sufficient  books  for  every- 
one to  have  the  words  before  them,  and 
not  hav:ng  memorized  them,  they  are 
compelled  to  remain  silent  while  they 
should  be  assisting  in  this  pleasant  duty 
of  giving  life  and  spirit  to  our  meet- 
ings. 

Again,  when  one  is  familiar  with  the 
words  of  a  song,  his  attention  is  not 
divided  by  reading  the  words,  but  he  can 
devote  his  whole  attention  and  direct 
his  best  efforts  in  producing  a  good  qual- 
ity of  tone  and  give  to  the  song  the  ex- 
pression which  is  so  essential,  and  which 
is  really  the  spirit  of  good  music. 

Not  only  is  the  memorizing  of  the  words 
of  benefit  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  is,  if 
properly  applied,  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  individual  adopting  such  a  course. 
Look  at  him  when  he  gets  into  the  mis- 
sion field  (and  a  great  percentage  of  our 
missionaries  are  Sunday  School  workers,) 
he  is  prepared  at  any  place  and  on  any 
occasion  to  render  music,  which  is  such 
a  great  medium  of  influence  in  the  world, 


and  which  paves  the  way  to  the  heart  of 
many  an  honest  soul.  And  in  singing  our 
Sunday  School  songs  he  is  pouring  forth 
words  expressing  some  of  the  grandest 
thoughts  known  to  mankind,  and  almost 
unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth 
in  places  where  it  will  in  the  own  due 
time  of  the  Lord  spring  forth  and  bloom 
in  the  garden  of  God.  Our  Sunday  School 
songs  are  indeed 

Holy  words  of  truth  and  love 

We  hear  from  day  to  day, 
Revealed  to  Saints  from  God  above, 

To  guide  in  heaven's  way. 

Then,  again,  who  can  determine  the 
worth  of  the  sentiments  in  the  home 
where  they  are  sung,  taught  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  everyday  walks  of  life.  Par- 
ents who  have  at  their  command  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  our  Sunday  School 
songs,  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
counsel  and  instruction  therein,  and 
which  can  be  easily  applied.  Just  no- 
tice the  high  order  of  thought  expressed 
in  this  verse — 

There  is  beauty  all  around 

When  there's  love  at  home: 
There  is  joy  in  every  sound, 

When  there's  love  at  home; 
Peace  and  plenty  here  abide, 
Smiling  sweet  on  every  side, 
Time  doth  sweetly,  softly  glide, 
When  there's  love  at  home. 

Memorizing  is  a  good  means  whereby 
to  strengthen  the  memory,  and  a  good 
memory  is  a  most  desirable  thing.  A 
person  in  possession  of  such  is  better 
fitted  for  any  vocation  in  life,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself  which 
cannot  be  fully  estimated.  Memorizing 
is  a  means  to  this  most  desirable  end,  and 
no  kind  of  memorizing  can  be  more  pleas- 
ant or  profitable  than  our  Sunday  School 
hymns. 
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Every  act  of  our  lives  is  a  result  of 
thought,  hence  our  thinking  should  be 
guarded  and  cultivated  more  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  Every  moment  spent  in 
holy  thought  elevates  the  being  just  so 
much,  and  a  habit  is  being  formed  which 
will  make  right  thinking  easier  as  it  is 
practiced,  and  hence  ridit  living,  as  our 
actions  must  conform  to  our  thoughts. 
Thus  our  thoughts  become  pillars  on 
which  the  great  structure  of  character  is 
built.  Let  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
in  our  Sunday  School  songs  become  pil- 
lars of  our  characters,  and  the  world  will 
be  the  better  for  our  being  here. 

Permit  me  to  make  mention  of  just  one 
more  song,  which,  if  really  built  upon, 
would  make  so  much  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness, where  sorrow  and  misery  now  ex- 
ist.    It  is  this: 

Nay,  speak  no  ill— a  kindly  word 
Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind; 

And,  oh,  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard, 
Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 

Pull  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan; 


For,  if  but  little  good  is  known, 
Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

******** 

Then  speak  no  ill.  but  lenient  be 

Toothers'  failings  as  your  own. 
If  you're  the  first  h    ault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span; 
Then,  oh,  the  little  time  we  stay, 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  oest  we  can. 

Let  such  thoughts,  be  the  foundation  of 
our  characters,  and  life  will  be  pleasant 
for  ourselves  and  all  around  us,  and  our 
Father  in  heaven  will  smile  upon  us  in 
approbation  and  grant  us  his  richest 
blessings.  All  these  thing3  mentioned 
are  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  individ- 
uals, communities,  and  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Our  Sunday  Schools  were  or- 
ganized by  divine  inspiration  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  many  means 
of  advancement  and  elevation  it  affords  if 
we  but  make  it  practical  in  our  lives 
Apply  the  means  and  the  result  will  be 
sure. 

Otto  J.  Monson. 
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What  if  some  people  slight  you  — 

Never  mind. 
What  if  some  people  wrong  you? 

Still  keep  kind. 
What  if  some  ill-judge? 

Unto  yourself  be  true, 
By  doing  unto  them  as  you 

Would  have  them  do. 

What  if  some  snub  you 

For  the  clothes  you  wear? 
What  if  some  slight  jou  because 

You  lack  a  stylish  air? 
What  does  it  really  matter? 

Do  not  hold  a  spite, 
Cheerily  tread  life's  pathway 

Leading  unto  right. 


Ever  greet  people  kindly. 

With  a  smile: 
We  are  only  here 

For  a  little  while. 
Oftentime  a  smile  has  lightened 

The  heavy  load 
Of  some  weary  wayfarer 

On  life's  dreary  road. 

Try  to  forgive  the  wrongs 

Others  do  you, 
You  will  need  forgiveness 

For  the  wrongs  you  do; 
Always  do  your  duty 

With  a  kind  word  or  smile, 
And  you'll  find  all  wrong  righted 

In  the  "afterwhile.' 

Sunshine  Journal. 
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THIRD  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15. 

1.  Song.     Selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

"Good  bye   to   Summer  (1.  Smith  22). 

(In  teaching  the  words  to  the  hymn 
be  sure  and  explain  its  meaning — how 
the  kind  Father  teaches  all  the  little 
flowers,  bees,  squirrels,  and  all  small 
things  to  prepare  for  the  winter.  All 
these  little  things  love  and  thank  the 
Father;  so,  too,  do  the  little  children 
love  and  thank  Him  for  all  His  loving 
kindness  and  blessings.) 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air."  "Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow." 

So  many  of  the  little  flowers  with  their 
bright  colored  dresses  have  gone  to  sleep; 
the  happy  little  butterflies  and  bees,  too, 
have  gone,  for  when  the  flowers  go  the 
insects  have  no  food,  and  they  too  get 
ready  for  the  winter  sleep,  and  the  birds, 
do  they  go  to  sleep?  No,  they  fly  away 
off  to  the  warm  south  land,  where  they 
remain  until  the  bright  spring  sunshine 
comes  here  again. 

When  the  summer  starts  to  go  away, 
and  also  these  little  things  know  it  is 
time  to  get  ready  for  winter,  they  have 
some  one  to  help  them.  The  kind  Father 
in  heaven  tells  them  how.  The  flowers 
make  little  seed  cradles  in  which  to  sleep, 
(Show  some  seed-pods,  sweet-peas,  holly- 
hocks, sunflowers,  etc. ;  call  attention  to 
the  difference  in  their  seed  houses.) 
When  the  little  seed  cradle  is  ready,  the 
flower  is  soon  in  it  and  sound  asleep,  for 
the   gentle    breezes   come   and  rock  the 


cradles,  and  the  flowers  could  not  help 
but  sleep. 

And  the  caterpillars  get  ready,  too. 
They  have  a  cradle,  but  not  just  like 
tne  flowers,  for  the  Father  helps  them 
make  another  kind.  A  little  silver  thread 
comes  out  of  their  mouth,  and  they  wind 
it  slowly  around  their  bodies  until  at  last 
they  are  all  covered  with  the  thread,  and 
even  Jack  Frost  could  not  get  in  their 
cocoon,  for  that  is  what  we  call  the  cater- 
pillar's cradle.     (Show  a  cocoon.) 

The  trees  also  get  ready  for  the  cold, 
but  not  as  the  flowers,  birds  or  worms. 
The  green  leaves  that  they  have  all  sum- 
mer change  their  dresses,  and  how  glad 
they  are.  Each  tree  knows  just  what 
color  its  leaves'  dresses  should  be.  Some 
have  crimson,  some  yellow,  gold,  brown 
and  some  are  nearly  white.  How  glad 
the  leaves  are  when  they  can  change 
their  dresses  ;  but  then  the  Father 
has  them  do  something  more  before 
they  go  to  sleep.  Each  little  leaf  has 
a  tiny  bnd  to  make,  and  when  the 
tiny  bud  is  made,  it  stays  right  on  the 
tree  through  the  winter  cold,  but  the 
little  leaves  do  not  stay,  but  they  go 
fluttering  down  to  the  brown  earth  to 
cover  up  some  little  seed  cradle  and  help 
to  keep  it  warm.  (Have  a  number  of 
autumn  leaves  to  show.  You  can 
make  pretty  charts  of  autumn  leaves 
by  taking  them  and  pressing,  and  past- 
ing them  on  paper,  either  in  a  design 
or  all  over.  If  you  gather  the  oak  leaves 
you  can  get  wall  paper  that  is  plain  and 
of  a  light  color,  and  paste  them  on,  mak- 
ing a  border  to  go  around  your  room. 
The  children  would  take  much  pleasure 
in  helping  you,  if  you  could  arrange  to 
have  them  come  some  afternoon. 
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No  matter  how  small  the  flower  or 
plant,  the  insect  or  animal,  God  loves 
them  all,  and  teaches  each  tiny  thing  just 
how  to  live.  He  loves  these  tiny  things 
almost  as  much  as  He  loves  the  little  chil- 
dren, and  He  knows  if  one  of  His  tiny 
birds  die.  He  knows  and  loves  them  all. 
And  He  told  men  a  long  time  ago  that 
He  would  help  them  at  all  times.  He 
said  for  us  to  be  good,  do  what  was  right, 
not  to  think  too  much  of  pretty  clothes, 
and  food  to  eat,  but  to  do  right,  and  He 
would  make  it  so  we  could  have  food 
and  clothes.  He  said  He  would  care  for 
ub  as  He  did  for  the  "fowls  of  the  air" 
and  for  the  beautiful  lilies  of  the  field. 
He  wants  each  little  child  to  grow  up  the 
best  he  can,  so  that  he  will  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  birds  and  flowers. 

6.  Rest  Exercise. 

Give  one  or  two  finger  plays.  Ha,ve 
the  children  stand  and  give  some  mus- 
cular movements  to  rest  the  whole  body. 

7.  Song. 

"Clouds  of  gray  are  in  the  sky."     Hill, 

28. 

8.  Story. 

THE    DISCONTENTED   OAK   LEAVES. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  large,  strong  oak 
tree  with  all  its  hundreds  of  leaves,  stood 
out  in  the  garden  as  still  as  still  could 
be.  The  leaves  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
something,  for  not  one  of  them  fluttered 
at  all.  By  and  by  one  small,  green  leaf 
sighed  and  said, 

"I  wish  we  could  have  a  lovely  new 
dress,  like  the  maple  leaves  have,  but  in- 
stead we  must  wear  these  same  green 
ones  that  we  have  worn  all  summer." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  leaf  branch, 
"perhaps  you  will  have  a  bright,  new 
dress  as  the  maples  have;  but  you  must 
be  happy  and  wait,  and  then  you  will 
see  what  will  happen  to  you." 

The  gentle  breezes  came  and  shook  the 


oak  leaves  every  one,  and  perhaps  told 
them  a  secret,  for  something  began  to 
happen.  We  don't  understand  the  talk 
of  the  breezes,  the  flowers,  birds  and 
leaves,  but  they  can  understand  each 
other,  for  they  always  seem  to  know  what 
is  said. 

One  by  one  the  oak  leaves  began  to 
change  their  green  dresses  for  some  of 
gold  and  crimson.  This  same  one  small 
leaf  sighed  again  and  wished  it  might 
have  a  beautiful  new  dress  too.  And  as 
it  sighed  and  wished,  it  looked  again  at 
the  maple  tree,  and  there  were  nearly  all 
the  maple  leaves  dressed  in  yellow. 
"Wait,  little  leaf,  you,  too.  will  have  a 
new  dress,  when  your  time  comes."  But 
the  leaf  was  unhappy  and  discontented, 
it  had  waited  so  long. 

At  length  all  the  oak  leaves  were 
dressed  in  crimson  and  gold,  even  the  lit- 
tle discontented  leaf  had  a  bright  new 
gown,  it  was  happy  indeed,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  For  as  it  looked  at  the 
maple  tree  it  saw  that  the  maple  leaves 
were  going  away  on  a  journey,  and  it 
wanted  to  go  too. 

"Wait,"  said  the  branch,  "you  will  go, 
too,  but  not  until  your  work  is  done  and 
your  time  has  come." 

The  leaf  wondered  what  work  it  could 
do.     It  did  not  know  how  to  work. 

But  we  know  leaves  must  work  before 
they  leave  the  tree — they  make  something 
that  can  stay  all  winter  on  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  What  is  it? — who  can  tell?  Yes, 
a  tiny  leaf  bud.  We  cannot  make  them, 
but  the  heavenly  Father  must  help  the 
little  leaves,  for  they  everyone  make  one 
and  leave  it  right  at  the  end  of  their  stem. 
(Have  a  branch  which  shows  plainly  the 
bud  when  you  remove  the  leaf.  The  box- 
elder,  poplar,  horse-chestnut,  are  good 
examples. ) 

The  discontented  leaf  was  happy  in  it& 
new  dress,  but  wished,  as  we  do  some- 
times, for  something  more. 
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At  last  its  work  was  done,  its  tiny  bud 
was  finished  and  fastened  well  on  to  the 
branch,  and  the  little  leaf  was  waiting  to 

go- 

"When  you  go  on  your  journey,"  said 
the  branch  to  the  little  leaf,  "be  sure  you 
help  the  sleeping  flowers  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  then  they  will  come  back  next 
summer  just  like  a  little  leaf  will  come 
back  here  where  you  have  left  your  bud." 

Almost  before  the  branch  had  finished, 
the  leaf  heard  something  telling  it  to  go, 
and  it  gently  left  the  dear  old  branch  and 
fluttered  away  on  its  journey.  The  wind 
helped  it  travel,  turned  it  over  and  over, 
blew  it  here  and  there.  After  a  long,  twirl- 
ing journey  it  fluttered  softly  down  in  a 
violet  bed,  and  covered  over  a  little  sleepy 
bine-eyed  violet.  The  little  leaf  sighed 
very  gently,  not  that  it  was  unhappy,  for 
at  last  it  was  contented  and  glad. 

9.     Children's  Period. 

10      Closing  Exercises. 

Song  and  prayer.  March  out  to  the 
music  of  one  of  the  songs. 


FOURTH  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  22. 

1.  Song.      Selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

"Good  bye  to  summer."    (I.  Smith,  22). 

5.  Morning  talk. 

God's  providence. 

After  the  warm  summer  days  have 
gone  and  it  commences  to  get  cold,  what 
happens  to  the  little  flowers,  insects,  ani- 
mals, trees  and  other  small  things? 

(Let  the  children  tell  how  these  differ- 
ent things  prepare  for  the  winter's  sleep, 
and  ask  if  any  child  has  seen  anything 
get  ready  for  the  winter.) 

Yes,  they  every  one  get  ready  for  a  long 


winter  sleep.  Some  people  say  that  the 
leaves  and  flowers  and  other  things  die; 
but  they  don't,  they  just  go  to  sleep,  and 
when  is  is  time  they  awaken  and  live 
again.  When  we  die  it  means  we  just  go  to 
sleep  for  a  long  time,  until  God  wants  us 
to  awaken.  And  now  at  this  time  of  the 
year  so  many  things  are  going  to  sleep  for 
the  winter,  it  doesn't  look  as  it  did  in  the 
snmmer.  And  we  are  getting  ready  for 
winter,  too.  There  is  the  fruit  to  put  up, 
the  vegetables  to  store  away  in  the  cel- 
lar, the  house  cleaning  to  do,  the  stoves 
to  put  up,  and  the  warm  winter  clothes 
and  bedding  to  get  out.  The  barns 
and  coops  must  be  prepared  for  the  ani- 
mals we  have  during  the  cold. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for — we  have 
our  winter's  food,  clothes,  and  comfortable 
homes.  Our  heavenly  Father  gives  us  these 
many  things.  He  loves  and  does  for  us 
just  as  He  does  for  all  of  His  children. 

(Have  the  children  tell  what  prepar- 
ation they  have  seen  going  on  for  winter.) 

6.  Sing  one  or  two  of  the  fall  songs, 
and  sing  with  motions  "The  Flower's 
Lidlaby." 

7.  Ke-tell  the  story  of  the  sea-gulls  de- 
stroying the  grasshoppers,  and  if  possible 
get  some  pioneer  man  or  woman  to  come 
and  tell  one  or  two  of  the  experiences  in 
crossing  the  plains  when  God  provided 
for  them. 

8.  Rest  Exercise. 

Give  two  finger  plays  and  then  an  ex- 
ercise to  rest  the  whole  body.  After  this 
exercise,  give  a  quiet  drill  by  having  all 
the  children  sit  perfectly  still  while  you 
coiint  twenty,  try  again  and  again,  count- 
ing more  each  time. 

9.  Story. 

Re-tell  "The  Discontented  Oak  Leaf," 
or  any  one  the  children  wish. 

10.  Closing  Sontf  and  Prayer.     March  out. 
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FIFTH  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  29. 

1.  Song.     Selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

3-     The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

Sing  one  of  the  new  ones  given  for  this 
month. 

5.  Nature  Talk. 

You  know  best  just  what  God's  prov- 
dence  is  in  your  town  or  county.  Draw 
attention  to  the  harvest  and  try  and  have 
the  children  feel  grateful  for  the  abun- 
dance whatever  it  may  be.  Review  the 
two  previous  talks,  and  let  the  children 
tell  of  the  preparation  they  have  observed 
for  the  cold.  Endeavor  to  have  them 
feel  that  God  provides  for  all  His  chil- 
dren, both  large  and  small. 

6.  Review. 

Review  the  pioneer  story  given  for  last 
Sunday.  If  possible,  have  some  child 
re-tell  it.  Perhaps  you  may  know  a  sim- 
ilar story  in  which  God's  providence  is 
manifested.  Some  of  the  pioneer  stories 
are  good. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

"Greeting"  given  on  page  86,  also  some 
of  the  other  finger  plays  given.  If  the 
children  are  restless,  have  some  exercise 
for  the  whole  body. 

8.  Flower's  Lullaby. 

Teach  to  the  children.     First  repeat  it 


over  carefully  and    with    expression,  then 
sing  with  motions. 

Summer  flowers  are  sleeping, 

Summer  time  was  long; 
Silently  they're  rocking,(Rock  gently  to  and  fro) 

Swayed  by  north  wind  strong. 
Tiny  heads  are  nodding,  (Nod  heads  slowly) 

Lower  still  they  creep,  (Going  down  slowly) 
Soon  beneath  the  snow  flakes 

Tiny  flowers  will  sleep. 

After  singing,  and  playing  the  flowers 
have  all  gone  to  sleep,  you  could  play 
that  the  snowfiakes  were  gently  falling  to 
cover  the  sleeping  flowers.  It  would  be 
nice  to  sing  this  standing. 

9.  Story, 

Repeat  the  story  of  Bushy  Tail  given 
on  page  54.  You  can  emphasize  the  way 
in  which  squirrels  prepare  for  winter, 
how  hard  they  have  to  work.  The  mother 
squirrel  tells  the  little  one  to  gather  nuts, 
and  when  they  work  they  find  plenty,  for 
our  heavenly  Father  provides  for  them  as 
He  does  for  us. 

10.  Song 

Sing  one  or  two  songs  selected  by  the 
children.  If  you  have  learned  the  "Squir- 
rel Song,"  suggested  two  or  three  Sundays 
ago,  sing  it. 

11.  Closing  Exercises. 

Good-bye  song.  Prayer.  March  out 
to  music. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FIRST. 


It  is  easy  to  keep  busy  without  touch- 
ing the  thing  we  ought  to  do.  There  is 
no  special  credit  in  mere  activity;  there 
is  credit  and  sure  gain  in  giving  first 
place  to  the  hardest  tasks  that  demand 
our  attention.  For  when  we  do  that,  the 
easier  duties  are  pretty  sure  to  receive  at- 


tention too:  but  when  the  easier  are  put 
first,  the  others  are  likely  to  be  a  long 
while  postponed.  And  character-fiber  as 
well  as  muscle-fiber  comes  more  surely 
from  hard,  concentrated  application  than 
from  merely  "going  through  the  motions." 
— Selected. 
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PARRY  S  RETURN, 

(  5  5  ^OT,  sultry   August  days!     Days 

I  X£  I  that  try  the  very  souls  of  men! 
|RTO?§1   The  parched  soil  gave  bul  scanl 

II  if  HI  I  iJ  token  of  its  dormant  fertility. 
The  air  was  heavy  and  the  sky  lurid,  with 
smoke  of  distant  prairie  fires.  Long 
summer  hours  were  spent  in  hoeing  corn 
and  potatoes;  and  in  gradually  extending 
the  clearing.  During  all  these  weeks  of 
toil  no  traveling  Elder  came  to  cheer  the 
few  Saints  in  the  vicinity  of  "Ebenezer." 
Little  wonder  that  Daniel  sometimes  be- 
came despondent  and  felt  that  they  were 
forgotten.  Might  not  the  stories  that 
were  told  about  the  young  prophet  and 
his  followers  be  true?  Might  not  the  new 
movement  have  perished  even  in  its  in- 
fancy? But  no!  Deep  in  his  heart  the 
testimony  of  the  truth  burned  as  brightly 
as  ever.  More  than  that,  frequent  re- 
ports came  of  the  settlement  in  Geauga 
county.  His  father  spared  no  pains  to 
refer  to  these  at  meal-time,  although  with 
no  personal  allusion  to  his  son's  religious 
convictions.  Hester  added  her  sarcastic 
comments,  which  served  to  keep  Daniel  in 
no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

Ever  since  the  evening  of  the  house- 
raising  he  had  realized  that  a  parting  of 
the  ways  was  inevitable.  He  possessed 
the  courage  of  youth,  but  now  everything 
seemed  against  him.  His  family  was 
comfortably  settled.  In  this  matter  he 
had  done  his  duty.  So  far  as  he  was  in- 
dividually concerned  a  year  and  a  half  of 
hard  labor  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
away.  In  two  new  clearings,  not  far  dis- 
tant, where  several  families  had  clustered 
together,  schools  were  to  be  opened.  He 
had  applied  first  for  one,  then  for  the 
othor.  At  each  place  he  was  informed 
that,  as  far  as  attainments  .rent,  he  was 
just  the  man  the   trustees  were    looking 


for,  but  his  notions  were  against  him.  If 
he  would  sever  his  connection  with  the 
despised  sect  his  application  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  favorably  considered.  So 
it  was  with  whatever  he  tried,  and  the 
young  man  soon  learned  that  evil  report 
has  many  tongues.  In  vain  he  hoped 
and  prayed  that  he  might  see  a  silver  lin- 
ing to  the  cloud. 

Hot,  sultry  August  days!  As  the  shad- 
ows began  to  lengthen  a  man  was  walking 
along  the  road  that  led  to  Farmer  Ballan- 
tyne's.  He  was  footsore,  hungry,  weary. 
Houses  were  far  apart,  and  from  one  door 
to  another,  places  where  any  other  way- 
farer would  have  received  a  hospitable 
welcome,  he  had  been  turned  away.  He 
walked  slowly,  stopping  now  and  again  to 
pick  the  wild  blackberries  that  grew  here 
in  profusion.  He  was  accustomed  to 
hardships.  What  faithful  missionary  is 
not?  None  the  less  he  rejoiced  in  his 
work.  On  this  particular  afternoon  he 
felt  an  especial  reason  for  thankfulness. 
He  was  certain  of  a  shelter  for  the  night, 
and  a  resting  place  for  several  days  if  he 
desired  it.  To  be  sure  some  of  those  who 
had  accepted  the  Gospel  when  he  first 
brought  them  the  message  had  already 
apostatized.  Even  so  short  a  time  after 
the  organization  of  the  Church  defections 
had  occurred  in  the  ranks.  Some  needed 
the  constant  support  of  the  missionaries 
who  were  instrumental  in  their  conver- 
sion. Others  were  unable  to  endure  the 
first  breath  of  persecution.  A  few  there 
were,  and  sad  to  say,  the  number  was  in- 
creasing, who  began  to  murmur  against 
the  prophet,  and  so  lost  the  blessings  that 
were  within  their  reach. 

Ezra  Parry  believed  that  Daniel  be- 
longed to  none  of  these  classes.  He  had 
seen  Elder  Johnson,  and  knew  that  the 
converts  were  faithful  at  the  time  of  his 
visit;  also  that  Daniel  had  been  appointed 
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to  preside  over  them.  Of  subseqiient 
events  he  had  heard  nothing.  But  no 
one  can  tell  what  changes  a  few  brief 
months  may  bring,  and  even  in  his  bright- 
est anticipations  a  few  misgivings  found 
their  way. 

The  shadows  were  long  when  Parry  saw 
the  thin,  blue  smoke  rising  lazily  from 
the  rough  stone  chimney  of  the  Ballan- 
tyne  house.  Except  for  a  post  and  rail 
fence  in  front  of  the  place,  there  was  no 
improvement.  Mary  was  leaning  on  the 
bars  looking  up  the  road.  As  he  drew 
nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  she,  but  how 
changed — thin,  almost  wan,  the  smile 
gone  from  her  face,  her  whole  appearance 
that  of  patient  suffering.  When  she  rec- 
ognized the  traveler  her  face  lighted. 
She  was  about  to  give  an  exclamation  of 
joy  but  suddenly  remembered  and  checked 
herself. 

"How  are  you,  Sister  Ballantyne?  My, 
but  I'm  glad  to  get  here!" 

Parry  extended  his  hand,  which  was 
warmly  clasped  by  the  girl.  He  was 
about  to  climb  the  fence,  but  Mary 
stopped  him. 

"An'  I'm  powerful  glad  to  see  you,  but 
ye  cain't  stay  here.  Pap'll  kill  ye  sure. 
Don't  know  what  he'll  do  ter  me,  if  he 
ketches  me  a  talking  ter  you." 

"Why,     Mary,    what's     the    matter? 
Where's  Daniel?" 

"Oh !  Pap's  sot  agin'  me  an'  Dan'l,  an' 
he  jest  hates  everyone  who  believes  az  we 
do.  He's  beat  me  more'n  once  this  sum- 
mer, an'  he  says  he'll  turn  me  aout  if  I 
don't  give  up  the  Gospel,  but  I  cain't  do 
thet.  Daniel's  down  to  his  pap's  place, 
about  a  mile  down  the  road.  Ain't  seen 
him  for  mor'n  a  month.  Pap's  forbid  his 
comin'  here.  His  father's  awful  hard  on 
him  fur  his  religion,  anl  he  may  hev  left 
the  kentry.  My,  but  I  was  afraid  I'd 
never  see  a  Saint  again,  but  I  couldn't 
give  up." 

"That's  too  bad,  too   bad.     But  cheer 


up,  Mary.  You  know  that  we  are  prom- 
ised tribulation,  but  the  reward  is  sure 
I  bring  good  news  for  all  the  scattered 
Saints.  The  Church  is  growing,  and — " 
"Mary!  Mary!  Drat  that  gal!" 
The  voice  was  Mrs.Ballantyne's,  and  it 
came  from  the  doorway. 

"Say,  pap,  thar's  a  man  ter  the  fence  a 
talkin'  ter  our  Mary.  On  my  soul,  I 
b'lieve  its  that  ol'  preaching  Parry." 

In  an  instant  the  head  of  the  house  was 
bounding  toward  the  gate,  roaring  like  a 
bull  of  Bashan: 

"Get  out  o'  this,  ye rascal!" 

"Good evening,  Mr.  Ballantyne.  Why 
I  didn't  expect  such  a  reception  as  this; 
just  thought  I'd  stop  in  as  I  was  passing 

by." 

"Stop  an'  be  hanged.  Step  inside  my 
gate  an'  I'll  shoot  ye.  Mary,  you  git  ter 
the  house  an'  be  lively.  I'll  settle  with 
you,  Miss.  I  tell  yer  to  git,  Mr.  PaTry. 
Ye'd  better  get  outer  these  parts  tew.  01' 
man  Thompson  '11  be  hotter  arter  ye  than 
I  be.  Ye  cain't  stop  thar  nur  nowhar' 
else  in  this  'ere  deestric'.  If  I  hear  tell 
uv  ye're  bein'  aroun'  termorrer,  I'll  get 
the  boys  arter  ye  in  a  way  ye'll  remember. 
Naow  git!'' 

"But,  Mr.  Ballantyne,— 

"No  buts  abaout  it.  I've  had  trouble 
'nough  from  ye  already,  a  settin'  children 
agin  their  own  parients." 

The  old  man  made  a  threatening  gesture 
and  Parry,  with  sad  heart  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thompson  clearing.  Ere 
he  had  gone  many  paces  he  thought  that 
he  heard  the  sound  of  blows  coming  from 
the  house,  followed  by  a  sharp  cry  of 
pain.  He  was  minded  to  retrace  his  steps, 
but  a  second  thought  convinced  him  that 
doing  so  he  could  only  make  a  bad 
matter  worse,  and  he  kept  on  his  course. 

It  was  a  question  in  the  missionary's 
mind  whether  to  go  boldly  up  to  the  new 
house  and  announce  himself,  or  to  hang 
about  in  the  timber  and  await  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  see  Daniel  privately.  The  lat- 
ter counsel  prevailed.  It  was  just  chore 
time,  and  Parry  was  not  long  in  ascer- 
taining that  his  friend  was  yet  at  home. 
He  concealed  himself  until  the  other 
members  of  the  family  had  gone  to  the 
house  and  Daniel,  according  to  his  wont, 
was  making  his  round  of  the  outbuild- 
ings to  see  that  everything  was  secure  for 
the  night.     Then  he  came  from  hiding. 

"Hello,  Daniel!  Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  who  are  you?" 

"Parry,  Ezra  Parry.  Don't  you  know 
me?" 

"Thank  the  Lord!  It  is  so  dark  I 
didn't  recognize  you.  I  was  afraid  you 
had  forgotten  us." 

"No  danger  of  that.  I've  traveled  a 
long  ways  and  had  some  pretty  rough  ex- 
periences since  I  saw  you;  tried  to  get 
here  two  months  ago,  but  couldn't  make 
it." 

"Well!     Well!    Had  supper?" 

"Haven't  had  a  bite  since  yesterday 
noon  except  green  corn  from  a  field  and 
some  berries  that  grew  by  the  road.  I 
say,  Daniel,  what  has  got  into  the  people 
about  here  ?" 

"The  devil,  I  guess.  No  end  of  perse- 
cution and  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the 
Prophet  Joseph.  I'm  afraid  that  I'll 
have  to  leave  home  before  long  on  ac- 
count of  it.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  to 
the  house,  but  if  I  do  father  will  turn  us 
both  out.  I'll  go  up  and  find  you  some- 
thing to  eat  and  bring  it  out.  Then  after 
the  folks  have  gone  to  bed,  I'll  bring  out 
some  quilts,  and  we  can  spend  the  night 
together  on  the  hay." 

Fortunately  the  kitchen  was  empty 
when  Daniel  entered  it,  and  he  soon  se- 
cured from  the  cupboard  all  that  was 
necessary  for  Parry's  immediate  wants. 
While  the  latter  was  eating  he  learned  in 
detail  of  the  troubles  that  had  arisen  and 
of  the  local  antipathy  to  the  Saints.  In 
return  he  narrated   his  experience  at  the 


Ballantyne's  and  both  young  men  com- 
mented sadly  on  Mary's  hapless  plight. 

Supper  finished,  a  second  trip  was 
made  to  the  house;  this  time  in  quest  of 
bedding.  In  reply  to  his  mother's  ques- 
tion, Daniel  said  that  as  the  night  was 
very  hot  he  preferred  to  sleep  outside, 
and  with  that  the  matter  ended. 

Although  the  young  men  lay  down 
they  could  not  sleep.  Parry  had  much  to 
tell.  The  infant  church  now  numbered 
hundreds  of  members.  Its  missionaries 
were  spreading  the  Gospel  all  over  the 
land.  The  rumored  move  to  Kirtland 
was  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  there 
the  Saints  were  gathering  every  day.  For 
their  advancement,  encouragement  and 
and  support  the  prophet  had  many  plans 
that  would  mature  in  due  time,  for  the 
Gospel  was  one  of  works  no  less  than  of 
faith.  But  within  the  last  three  months 
events  of  even  greater  import  had  taken 
place. 

The  missionaries  who  were  laboring 
in  the  east  have  been  called  home,  and 
now  all  who  are  able  are  called  to  assist 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the  west.  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  in  the  western  land, 
by  the  Missouri,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lamanites,  that  Zion  is  to  be  established? 
The  prophet  himself  says  so.  The  next 
conference  is  to  be  held  there  and  there 
we  shall  be  free  from  persecution.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  country  of  wonderful  fertil- 
ity. Even  now  Brother  Joseph  and  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  have  gone  hither  to  conse- 
crate the  land  and  make  arrangements  for 
its  settlement.  I  have  heard  that  the 
prophet  says  a  great  temple  will  be  built 
there." 

"Sidney  Rigdon?"  I've  never  heard  of 
him.  I  thought  that  Brother  Cowdery 
was  dearest  to  the  prophet." 

"Brother  Rigdon  was  not  one  of  the 
original  members,  but  he  has  heard  the 
Gospel  since  and  accepted  it.  The  Lord 
has  revealed  to  him   that  he   has  a  great 
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work  before  him.  He  is  a  great  aid  to 
Joseph,  even  in  his  darkest  hours.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  once  a  preacher.  Next 
to  the  prophet  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
brightest  man  in  the  Church.  Brother 
Oliver  has  been  called  by  revelation  to 
another  line  of  work." 

"Why,  Ezra,  you  surprise  me!  Reve- 
lation to  Sidney  Rigdon!  Revelation  to 
Oliver  Cowdery  !  I  thought  that  only  the 
prophet  received  revelations." 

"And  you  are  perfectly  right  in  that. 
Yoii  or  I  may  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  to 
a  certain  course  of  action,  but  a  revela- 
tion for  our  guidance  must  come  through 
Joseph  Smith,  the  earthly  head  of  the 
Church.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one 
else  receiving  revelations,  but  he  has  had 
revelations  for  many  of  the  brethren, 
calling  some  to  go  on  missions,  some  to 
settle  new  lands,  some  to  consecrate  their 
property  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  while 
some  revelations  to  particular  individuals 
are  those  of  counsel,  warning  or  rebuke." 

"Rebuke?" 

"Yes,  rebuke.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
all  is  not  harmony  among  the  people. 
Some  object  to  going  on  missions;  some 
to  contributing  toward  the  work,  while 
some  murmur  openly  at  the  prophet. 
They  say  that  he  is  getting  too  much 
power  and  wants  everything.  These 
things  grieve  Brother  Joseph  more  than 
all  the  persecution  and  lies  of  his  enem- 
ies, but  he  continues  humble  and  prayer- 
ful and  the  Lord  brings  him  out  of  all  his 
troubles.  I  believe  that  he  wants  noth- 
ing except  that  which  is  for  the  good  of 
all.  Why,  a  short  time  ago  the  Church 
at  Thompson,  over  at  Geauga  county, 
near  Kirtland,  was  in  almost  open  rebel- 
lion, and  in  a  revelation  concerning  Selah 
Griffin  and  Newell  Knight,  the  Lord  com- 
manded Brother  Newell  to  lead  those  who 
were  contrite  among  them  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  One  would  think  that  Joseph 
would  lose  patience  and  cut  some  of  the 


backsliders  off  the  Church, but  he  does  not. 
He  says  that  he  seeks  the  will  of  the 
Lord  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  always 
an  answer,  a  call  to  repentance  and  con- 
trition.    Listen!  is  that  the  wind?" 

The  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  tree- 
tops  could  be  heard  distinctly,  but  above 
it  came  a  low  rumbling  like  distant 
thunder  with  a  rhythm  far  from  thunder- 
ike. 

"Sounds  like  men  on  horseback.  I'm 
afraid  its  another  mob,"  said  Parry. 

"Pshaw,"  replied  Daniel,  "no  one  knows 
you're  here." 

"Don't  they,  though?  I've  been  rec- 
ognized at  every  house  for  fifteen  miles 
back,  and  this  crowd  would  certainly  stop 
at  Ballantyne's.  I've  had  one  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers,  and  haven't  the  slightest 
desire  for  another.  Think  I'll  get  into 
the  brush." 

"All  right!  Pick  up  the  blankets  quick. 
I'll  go  with  you.     I  know  every  path." 

The  missionary  was  right  in  his  sur- 
mises. Scarcely  were  the  two  friends 
under  cover  of  the  forest  when  the  mob 
drew  rein  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Thompson!" 

"What's  wanted?"  responded  that  gen- 
tleman, as  he  sprang  out  of  bed. 

"Is  there   a Mormon   here — that 

fellow  Parry  what  was  here  last  fall?" 

He's  not  here.  I  wouldn't  let  him  stop 
if  he  had  come.  I  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, he  has  not  been  here." 

"That's  funny,"  said  our  erstwhile  ac- 
quaintance, Sharp,  now  ringleader  of  the 
mob.  "We  tracked  him  as  far  as  Ballan- 
tyne's, an'  the  ol'  man  'lowed  he'd  come 
here.     Whar's  Dan'l?" 

"He's  sleeping  in  the  hay  by  the  shed. 
You  don't  want  him,  do  you?" 

"No,  Mr.  Thompson.  We  ain't  goin'  to 
tech  a  har  on  his  head,  but  we'd  advise 
him  to  be  mighty  kerful  in  the  futur'." 

"Why,"  spoke  up  Hester,"  I  thought  I 
heard  Daniel  talking  with   someone  out- 
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side  just  after  the  chores  were  done.  I 
didn't  pay  attention  to  it." 

"Trapped,  by  gosh!"  shouted  Sharp. 
'Ketch  one  an'  ye  ketch  t'other.  Come 
on,  boys!" 

But  the  search  proved  fruitless.  There 
were  hollows  in  the  hay,  showing  where 
the  men  had  rested.  That  was  all.  The 
mob  rushed  madly  into  the  timber.  Their 
shouts  only  aided  their  intended  victims  in 
evading  them,  and  at  last  the  attempt  to 
find  them  was  given  up.  Loud  and  angry 
threats  were  made  for  the  morrow.  Parry 
would  never  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
country  alive.   It  was  only  for  Mr.  Thomp- 


son's sike  that  his  son  was  spared,  and 
then  only  on  certain  conditions.  As  for 
Mr.  Thompson,  he  was  ready  to  promise 
anything,  especially  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  apprehend  the  mis- 
sionary and  send  Sharp  word  of  his 
whereabouts.  So  the  crowd  dispersed. 
As  the  men  who  composed  it  were  riding 
off  to  their  homes  in  little  groups  of  two 
and  three,  Daniel  and  Parry,  after  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness,  lay  down  in  the 
woods  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  rest,  their  coats 
for  pillows,   the  sky  for  a  roof. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  PROPHET'S  BIRTH. 


Sing  out,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  sing! 
And  Zion's  daughters  lyrics  bring: 
More  pleasant  than  the  songs  of  mirth, 
Let  the  children  join  the  sweet  refrain. 
O'er  mountain  top,  o'er  sea  and  plain; 
Of  music  let  there  be  no  dearth; 
Sound  loud  the  harp,  the  lute  and  lyre. 
While  heavenly  guides  the  notes  inspire, 
To  celebrate  the  Prophet's  birth. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  now- 
Let  reverence  Joseph's  name  endow, 
Which,  from  his  birth,  misunderstood, 
Has  banded  been,  and  scorned  and  hissed. 
O  light!  shine  forth,  dispel  the  mist! 


No  longer  evil  speech,  but  good, 
Be  formed  of  him  who  died  for  truth, — 
The  Prophet  child,  the  Prophet  youth, 
The  man  of  godliest  magnitude. 

Speed,  speed,  oh  Time!  on  wings  of  light, 
And  haste  the  day  when  Truth  and  Right 
Shall  triumph  in  their  peerless  worth; 
And  Joseph  Smith,  no  more  reviled, 
As  Prophet  man,  and  Prophet  child, 
Be  loved  and  honored  o'er  the  earth; 
When  Christ  shall  reign,  and  Joseph  stand 
A  mighty  one  at  His  right  hand, 
While  millions  celebrate  his  birth. 

L.  L.  G.  Richards. 
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OCTOBER. 

The  autumn  hastening  on  its  time,  half  spent, 
Assumes  a  look  of  modest,  brave  content; 

Puts  on  its  mid-day  robe,  half  green,  half  brown, 
Red  mantle,  purple  fringed,  and  golden  crown. 

Reign,  King  October,  thy  brief  month,  and  then, 
Go  to  thy  rest,  and  next  year,  'wake  again. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


THE   BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF   BERRYVHXE. 

XVI. 

When  sorrow  and  gladness  together  meet, 
One  must  advance  and  the  other  retreat, 

And  'tis  hard  to  distinguish  if  tears  that  run 
Are  from  grief  departing  or  joy  begun. 

Digit's  Letter. — What  Came  of  it. 

My  Dear  Mother: 

First  letter  I  ever  tried  to  write.  Carl 
Hetherley  makes  me  do  it  so  you  won't 
fret  about  me  any  more.  Carl  is  the  boy 
that  was  at  Mrs.  Ward's  last  fall.  I  read 
about  him  in  the  Burnham  Dial,  and  it 
said  he  had  got  rich  over  here  at  Berry- 
ville.  Thought  I  could  do  so.  Made  a 
mistake.  Found  it  out.  Would  have 
been  home  with  you  again  before  now, 
but  something  happened.  Carl  was  go- 
ing to  let  me  have  money  to  get  back 
home,  but  he  isn't  rich,  he's  poor  and 
works.  And  another  boy  got  hurt,  and 
Carl  has  to  pay  doctors  bills  and  get  med- 
icines.    So  I  have  to  wait.     Will  come  as 


soon  as  I  can  and  never  leave  you  again  y 
never. 

Digit  Ansen. 

P.  S.  Carl  says  I  have  to  ask  you  to- 
forgive  me.  Please  do  it.  Carl  is  the 
best  boy  in  the  whole  world.  He  always 
tells  the  truth  and  says  boys  who  do  nev- 
er get  into  very  bad  scrapes.  I  will.  Carl 
says  I  must  tell  you  I  love  you.     I  do. 

Digit. 

The  mother  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,. 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  or  any  other  great 
and  renowned  writer,  was  never  more  sur- 
prised, delighted  and  proud  over  any 
production  of  her  gifted  child  than  was 
Lydia  Ansen  with  that  first  letter  ever 
written  by  her  runaway  boy. 

"Read  it!  Oh  read  it,  Mrs.  Mathews!" 
she  cried  excitedly,  pushing  the  letter  in- 
to Hester's  hands,  clapping  her  own  like 
an  overjoyed  child  and  crying  and  laugh- 
ing hysterically.  "It  will  do  you  good, 
it  will  do  anyone  good.  It's  the  best 
thing  I  ever  read  in  my  life.  Why  Digit 
is  a  hero,  he'll  make  a  great  one  yet,  you 
will  see  that  he  does.  Oh,  Mrs.  Mathews! 
What  shall  I  do  with  him  to  have  him 
educated?  He  ought  to  be  in  school 
right  now — oh!  what  shall  I  do  to  bring 
out  his  talents?  Say  what,  Mrs.  Math- 
ews!" 

Hester  could  not  help  being  amused  as- 
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well  as  delighted  to  see  the  little  mother 
go  into  such  raptures  over  the  unexpect- 
ed letter  from  her  son. 

"Calm  yourself,  Lydia,"  she  said  gently. 
"It's  a  good  thing  I  happened  along  and 
got  you  partly  prepared  for  this  sudden 
change,  or  you  would  be  off  your  head  en- 
tirely. And  it  is  well  Digit  wrote  instead 
of  coming  himself,  you  could  hardly  have 
borne  his  coming  home  suddenly," 

"A  good  thing  you  came  along  and 
have  talked  to  and  helped  me,  Mrs.  Math- 
ews! Why  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life. 
You  made  me  think  to  go  into  the  post 
office,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it 
myself,  you  may  be  sure.  But  do  read  the 
letter  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"Yes,"  said  Hester,  "I  am  going  to  now 
we  have  got  away  from  those  horse-back 
riders,  and  the  horses  are  willing  to  settle 
down  and  walk  again." 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  truly  if  you  do 
not  think  it  a  noble  letter,"  said  Lydia. 
I  know  it  is,  and  I  had  no  idea  Digit 
could  write  such  a  one." 

'"Well,  you  know,  I  wanted  to  have 
you  believe  in  his  virtues  and  not  think 
of  his  mistakes,"  returned  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"Yes,  you  did,  and  I  shall  do  so  now,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise,"  Mrs.  Ansen  as- 
sented. 

"What  is  this'?— Carl  Hetherley!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mathews  as  she  read 
Digit's  letter,  "can  it  be  possible  that 
your  son  has  run  onto  him?  And  Digit 
calls  him  'the  best  boy  in  the  whole 
world.'  Well,  that  sounds  as  though  he 
would  be  Nannie  Hetherley's  son,  for  no 
woman  could  be  truer,  braver,  or  better 
than  was  she.  But  what  can  it  all  mean? 
How  could  cousin  Jane  have  formed  the 
opinion  she  gave  me  of  that  boy?  Or 
could  it  have  been  another,  an  impostor? 
It  was,  perhaps,  Jane's  own  queerness 
that  made  her  give  me  such  an  account 
of  poor  Nannie's  boy.       I  remember  that 


as  a  girl  Jane  had  odd  notions,  and  would 
call  bad  what  other  people  thought  well 
of.    I  presume  it  is  just  that." 

Mrs.  Ansen  was  thinking  too  deeply  of 
what  comments  Digit's  letter  would  like- 
ly call  out,  to  pay  any  attention  to  Mrs. 
Mathews'  remarks  about  the  Hetherley 
boy  or  her  cousin  Jane.  And  Mrs.  Math- 
ews wisely  concluded  that  it  was  just  as 
well  not  to  say  anything  more  about 
them. 

"Yes,  it's  a  fine  letter,  Mrs.  Ansen," 
Hester  said  in  answer  to  that  lady's  look 
of  expectancy.  "And  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  got  it.  You  won't  fret  any  more 
about  your  boy,  will  you?" 

"Oh,  I  should  think  not!"  replied  Lyd- 
ia. "What  I've  got  to  do  now  is  to 
straighten  up  the  house  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  make  things  comfortable  for 
him  when  he  gets  home.  And  1  won't 
find  fault  with  him,  Mrs.  Mathews,  I'll  do 
as  you  said,  be  pleasant  and  try  to  en- 
courage him  to  be  happy  with  me  at 
home." 

"That's  good,  Lydia,"  said  Mrs.  Math- 
ews. And  now  I  am  going  to  help  you 
out  in  your  brave  resolutions.  You  told 
me  Digit  took  the  money  you  and  he  had 
saved  toward  getting  a  carpet  for  your 
best  room.  I  can  make  that  up  to  you 
in  this  way.  In  one  of  my  rooms  I  have 
a  very  neat,  pretty  carpet,  but  I  am  tired 
of  it,  and  want  a  certain  new  one  that  I 
have  seen.  I'll  have  a  man  bring  the 
new  one  and  put  it  down  for  me  and  take 
the  other  to  your  home  and  put  it  down 
for  you.  What  day  will  you  be  at  home 
and  ready  for  the  man  to  come  and  help 
you  fix  up  your  house  nicely  before  Digit 
comes?" 

"Oh,  my!  no,  Mrs.  Mathews,  I  didn't 
tell  you  about  that  to  have  you  think  of 
giving  us  a  carpet.  Oh,  my.  no!"  and 
Mrs.  Ansen  shook  her  head  and  held  up 
her  hands  in  protestation. 

"Why    I   know  you  didn't,  Lydia.       I 
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never',  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that," 
said  Hester.  "But  if  Nannie  Hetherley's 
boy  is  Idoing  what  he  can  for  your  son, 
I  am  going  to  do  something  for  you.  So 
now,  you  can  make  ready  for  the  putting 
down  of  your  carpet,  because  it  is  com- 
ing." 

And  it  did  come  the  next  day,  and  with 
it  some  nice  rugs  and  cushions  and  cur- 


tains, which  enabled  Mrs.  Ansen  to  fix  up 
her  home  so  neat  and  comfortable  that 
she  said  to  herself: 

"It's  almost  a  good  thing  after  all, 
Digit's  running  away,  so  he  gets  back 
safely.  Good  has  come  of  it  anyhow. 
And  that  beautiful  letter !': 

(to  be  continued.) 


THAT  FRIEND  OF  MINE. 


I  had  a  friend  when  1  was  young, 
A  friend  both  good  and  true. 

A  friend  that  told  me  all  my  faults. 
Yet  praised  my  virtues,  too. 

And  oft  we  wandered,  hand  in  hand, 
To  where  the  blue  bells  grew, 

Or  sat  and  watched  the  leafy  trees, 
Where  soft  winds  whispered  through. 

If  I  was  ever  sad,  there  eame, 
In  sweetest,  gentlest  tone, 
Words,  like  an  effervescent  light, 
Which  comes  from  the  unknown; 

Seen  only  by  the  spirit's  eye — 

The  hope,  the  joy,  the  life, 
That  stirs  us  on  through  midnight  mists, 

Past  scenes  of  toil  and  strife. 

And  brings  us  to  the  calm,  smooth  sea 

Of  perfect  faith  and  trust, 
Where  righteous  laws  are  understood 

As  being  wise  and  just. 

If  I  was  gay,  this  friend  of  mine 
Would  smile  and  laugh  with  me; 

Yet  urge  me  on  to  effort  strong. 
That  all  might  happier  be. 

And  so  I  learned  to  strive  and  strive 

For  castles  most  divine, 
Bright  castles,  planned  and  built  for  me 

By  that  old  friend  of  mine. 

And  up  the  rugged  pathway  bent 

My  foosteps  for  the  goal; 
Soon  others  came  and  kindly  said 

They  would  give  heart  and  soul 


In  helping  me  to  reach  my  stores 

Of  treasures  near  the  sky, 
Then  leaving  that  true  friend  awhile, 

And  heeding  not  the  cry: — 

"Beware,  beware!  the  path  you  take 

Might  lead  you  far  away 
From  that  one  castle,  bright  and  fair, 

Where  you  should  dwell  alway." 

These  other  friends  seemed  strong  and 
good, 

And  had  a  way  to  please; 
They  flattered  me  with  tender  words, 

And  helped  me  on  with  ease, 

But  when  that  road  came  to  an  end, 

I  found  no  castle  there: 
The  later  friends  turned  friends  no  more. 

But  left  me  in  despair. 

Alone!  alone!  I  cried,  and  all 

My  castles  in  the  air! 
And  then  a  voice,  not  far  away, 

Called  sweetly  unto  me, 

'■This  way,  dtar  heart,  this  is  the  path, 

Now  come  along  with  me; 
See,  yonder  are  thy  castles  brigt, 

Still  waiting  there  for  thee." 

The^friends  of  earth  may  come  and  go, 

Like  steamships  on  the  sea; 
But  truest,  best  of  all  the  friends, 

My  mother  is  to  me. 

Lou  Lewis. 


YOl  CAN'T  GO  WRONG 


Utah's  Oldest  Jewelry 

Store, 

Established  1862. 


In  selecting  that  watch  you're  thinking  of  getting, 
from  our  stock. 

Should  you  have  any  particular  make  or  grade  in 
mind  you're  sure  to  find  it  here,  as  we  have  just  re- 
ceived a  large  and  very  complete  shipment,  and  can 
sell  you  one  at  a  less  price  than  ever  sold  before. 
Come  and  let  us  explain  why  we  can  do  this. 


JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,    26  Main  st. 


-GO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Take  the 


o«, 


For 
North  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


Portland 
Seattle 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERYICE 

BBTKEBN 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 

T.M. Schumacher    D.E.Burley    D.S.Spbncbb 
Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.G.P.&T.A. 
SHLT  L.KKB  CITV,  UTRH 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  &  R.  R.  ACC0UNTIN6 

$50.00  to  $100.00  per  month  salary  assured 
our  graduates  under  bond.  You  don't  pay 
us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators 
always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SGHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

CinciDnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta  Ga.,  La 
Crosse,  Wie.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 


WOOL  AND  60TT0N 
KNIT  GOODS. 


We  can  supply  your  wants  with 
the  best  woolen  goods  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Wool  Blankets,  Wool 
Shawls,  Wool  Hose,  Wool  Under- 
wear of  every  description. 


MEN'S  SUITS  TO  ORDER. 


Brand  New  organ 

6  OCTAVES. 

$65.00 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

86  MAIN  STREET,      -     Salt  Lake  Cltv 


CLAYTON    MUSIC    CO. 

Leading  Music  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake.  City.Uta  h 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


fl  SEASONABLE  SUBJECT. 

Look:  after  your  Winter  Wants 
In  Bedding Do  it  Now   .... 

Never  such  a  showing  as  this  store  has  in  bedding  of  every  kind.     It  is 
one  of  the  many  departments  that  we  pride  ourselves  in.    Complete  in  every 
detail.    Ready  to  care  for  your  every  want  in  bedding  of  the  best  kind. 
Salt  Lake  agency  for 

THe  Onlu  Genuine  Ostermoor  Mattress. 

Any  other  offering  in  Salt  Lake  under  the  name  Ostermoor  is  an  imitation. 

fl. D1NW0ODEY  FURNITURE 60.  Salt lakeCity. 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado SpringB  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  Gen.  Agt. 


TOe  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.6ILLETT,6.P.A. 
Las  Angeles. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Salt  Lake  Glty. 


f\  Journeu 

AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

including  a  trip  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
POSTPAID  75  CENTS. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SGflOOk  U|U0]l. 


